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THE WAR OF THE BANKS. 


Tnx epoch of wars in Europe—that long era of strife which has lasted 
for more than two thousand years—is gradually coming to an end. 
There will be wars yet—and possibly great wars; nevertheless the 
end of international strife is approaching, and Europe will ere long 
settle down into a peaceful community of nations,—into a common- 
wealth in which each State will respect the rights of its neighbours, 
and act harmoniously with them. The power of kings, the ambition 
of growing States, will ere long cease to plunge our Continent into 
the turmoil and dread evils of military conflicts. Each people begins 
to appreciate and respect the rights of its neighbours; and as the 
great work of national development and of self-government goes on, 
expediency, self-interest, will come more and more to the help of 
international morality. Let each people have its natural rights, and 
the cause of wars will be well-nigh at an end. In proportion as each 
nation becomes developed and matured, as each resolves to be itself, 
and can manage its own affairs, this growth of the Peoples, this 
principle of Nationality, will raise a barrier against the efforts of 
selfish ambition, whether on the part of peoples or of kings. We 
see the beginuing of this process; and, though the happy end is not 
yet, still it is visible in the future—it is approaching. 

But there are other conflicts than those waged by armies. Industry 
also has its wars. The plough and the loom and the forge can 
engage in international conflicts of their own, without the aid of 
either sword or spear; and the navies of commerce can struggle in 
hostile rivalry, although not a cannon is fired from their decks. A 
war of tariffs, commercial and industrial, has long prevailed over 
Europe. Each country has sought to restrict or to nullify the industry 
of its neighbours. For the sake of its own people, it has sought to 
exclude the products, and restrain the industrial enterprise, of other 
countries. This warfare likewise is coming to an end. Gradually 
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and slowly, it is true: but still the end is coming. International 
treaties of commerce are now the order of the day,—each country 
granting to the others mutual privileges, equal rights. And the 
natural end of this process is Free Trade in Europe: when ail 
customs’ barriers will be thrown down, and Europe will become a com- 
mercial commonwealth,—when goods of all kinds will circulate freely 
between country and country, and when the best goods (wherever 
produced) will win the day as surely as they already do in our great 
International Exhibitions. 

But while these triumphs of peace and good-will among the 
nations are steadily going on, there is one great anachronism—one 
element of our civilisation which runs counter to this happy ten- 
dency of the age. At the very time when Trade is becoming freer 
in communities and between nations, a form of warfare has been 
devised, or at least has been resuscitated in new and more disastrous 
shape, which goes far to neutralise this good. While the war of 
Tariffs is subsiding, and the conflict of States is perceptibly approach- 
ing an end, a new kind of war, alike domestic and intefnational, has 
arisen within the bosom of peaceful industry—a war which is as 
hostile to industry as the war of Governments is to the material well- 
being of nations. It does not affect territorial boundaries; it does 
not blazon its achievements in triumphal arches or imperial edicts ; 
but it writes its dire effects in the commercial annals of every country 
which engages in the miserable strife. This warfare has a Gazette of 
its own. We see the record of its calamitous victories in the Board 
of Trade returns and in the statistics of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
It is a war in which no State, as a military or political power, takes 
part, but in which tens of thousands of the people are forced to 
engage, and to suffer the hardships and losses of the conflict. There 
is no escape from service in that war. The most peaceful merchant 
at his desk, or manufacturer in his mill, is forced into the turmoil 
and losses of the fight whether he will or not. And for him—for all 
those reluctant and impressed recruits—there are no laurels. He 
has to fight, and comes out of the fight with his scars only—no 
medals, or ribbons, or promotion. And if maimed for life, as many 
are, there are no pensions for him——no Greenwich or Chelsea Hospital. 
The power which forces him into the fray cares nothing for his 
losses, does not even acknowledge him in its service. He is but 
“ food for powder” in a contest waged against his will, yet in which 
he is forced to take part. What is more, the myriads of our working- 
classes also are compelled to stand the brunt of this strange war. No 
triumphs for them: the issue is only loss—loss without a shadow of 
compensation either moral or material. They lose their wages, in 
whole or in part; they lose the employment which yields the daily 
bread to themselves and their families. It is a war, in fact, which 
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comes home to every counting-house and almost to every fireside— 
which affects more or less the whole industrial classes of the com- 
munity, and the only results of which are losses and misery and want. 

This strange new warfare—for it is a new warfare—is the War 
of the Banks. Ever and anon the banks of Europe engage in a dis- 
astrous international struggle. Disastrous, but not to them. They 
need no declaration of war by the Crown,—neither do they wait for 
the sanction of Parliament. They declare war for themselves, and 
they raise “the supplies” out of the pockets of the community. The 
community at large, and especially the commercial and industrial 
classes, are but the pawns, common soldiers unpaid for their service, 
with which—.e. at whose expense—the banks carry on the contest. 
Governments have an interest in avoiding war, because it impairs 
their resources ; but the promoters of this new kind of international 
conflict have no such motive for keeping the peace. The Banks pay 
themselves for making others fight, and their gains augment in pro- 
portion to the severity and duration of the conflict. 

Well, then, what is this war? What is this form of international 
conflict into which we are now so frequently plunged ? Banks are, 
of all institutions, those which we should hold as most peaceable. 
How comes it that they are now so belligerent? What is the nature 
of the conflict into which they plunge us? and what is its object ? 

Need we ask such a question? How often during the last few 
years have we seen this international warfare declared, this conflict 
waged, and the losses experienced ? In 1857, in 1864, and again this 
year, in greater or lesser force, we have seen this strife carried on. In 
almost all cases the Bank of England assumes the initiative in the 
contest ; the proclamation of war proceeds from the Bank-parlour in 
Threadneedle Street. The simple announcement that the Bank of 
England has raised the rate of discount, spread like wild-fire over 
Europe by the wires of the telegraph, makes every bank at once stand 
to its arms and engage in the conflict. A weak State, when menaced 
by its neighbours, may yield ; but the Banks donot yield. They un- 
failingly accept the challenge,—they at once engage in the war. 
Why should not they, when, whatever be the issue, the loss does not 
fall upon them ?—and when the only certain result of the war is to 
augment their gains ? 

Let us take a case,—say that of 1857 or of any subsequent crisis. 
What is the mode of procedure P—what is the form of the war? The 
Bank of England raises the rate of discount,—that is the first step, 
the declaration of war. Why does the Bank take this course? It 
does so, we are told, partly to prevent the export of gold, partly to 
bring more gold into the country. To retain or acquire a certain 
amount of gold—that is the motive for this international war of the 
banks. This European war is waged as keenly for the possession of 
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a hundredweight or two of the yellow metal as the Greeks and 
Trojans closed in mortal strife over the dead body of Patroclus. 
“Curst be the man who first loved gold,” sang old Anacreon; and 
the auri sacra fames was deemed a bad sign of the times, a sad 
declension on the part of mankind, by the poet of the Metamorphoses 
in the Augustan era of Rome. Yet the worship of that canonised 
metal, discarded as an antiquated heresy in this country for a century 
and a half, has of late been revived in amore slavish form. And 
ever and anon the Bank of England adopts the most extreme measures 
towards the community for the sake of wringing from other countries, 
or of preventing their getting from us, a portion of the yellow metal 
so insignificant in amount as hardly to equal in value the property 
of not a few private individuals amongst us. 

Such is the casus belli. Let us next see how the war, thus declared, 
is carried on. The Bank of England, for the sake of keeping or 
acquiring a certain quantity of gold, raises the rate of discount : what 
follows? The banks of all other countries immediately follow suit. 
They also raise the rate of discount. They may have had no pressure 
upon them,—and this is usually the case; there has been no special 
demand upon them for money, either in notes or specie; but the 
moment the Bank of England raises its rate of discount, they also 
raise theirs. In some countries the bank-rate is usually lower than it 
is here,—in other countries it is usually higher. But whenever the 
Bank of England raises its rate, the rate is raised in all other countries 
likewise,—France, within the last few months, furnishing a notable 
exception. 

What is the consequence? Simply this, that the position of the 
various banks of Europe remains unaltered. 





The inducement to 
export or import gold, between country and country, remains exactly 
the same as before. The result of this international war of the banks 
is simply nil. It is a game of perpetual check. A game in which 
every move made by one player is given “check” to by the others. 
And the game goes on—the Bank of England taking the initiative, 
and being always met by ‘“ check ”’—until matters come to a dead- 
lock; and the game ends by leaving the belligerents, as regards one 
another, exactly in statu quo ante bellum. They gain nothing from 
one another: the banks of one country do not attract a single ounce 
of gold from the other banks of Europe. The result of this belligerent 
policy on the part of the banks of Europe is, as we have said, as regards 
one another, simply x’/. The process, so far as the international 
strife for gold is concerned, is absolutely useless. 

This fact of itself suffices to condemn the policy recently pursued 
by the banks. The policy is useless to attain the object for the sake 
of which it is put in force. Instead of drawing gold from other 
countries, the inducement to export or import gold, as a question 
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between country and country, remains the same as before. Surely, 
then, it must strike every intelligent observer that this international 
war of the banks is a most preposterous thing. It is commenced by 
the banks of some country (usually England) which experience a 
casual and transient drain of specie, but as the banks of other 
countries now instantaneously raise their rate in proportion, nothing 
comes of it. Even in 1864 when our minimum bank-rate was raised 
to 9 per cent., no gold was attracted either from the Continent or 
from the United States of America: one small parcel of French coins 
(which would not circulate in this country until they were recoined) 
was all that arrived. 

Why, then, is this war of the banks carried on? There is no 
doubt there must be some motive for it, and a motive which the 
banks, at least, think adequate. Let us explain this motive. 

The banks do attain a great end, and gain for themselves by pur- 
suing this policy. Their policy, as we have seen, is of no effect in 
drawing gold from one country to another. Nevertheless, there is 
another fact equally true, namely, that in consequence of this policy 
specie does accumulate in the banks— in all the banks of Europe. 
Although the raising of the bank-rate does not draw gold from the 
banks of other countries, its result is to make specie plentiful by 
repressing the ordinary demand for it. The war of the banks kills 
Trade, and thereby lessens the demand for Money. Ceteris paribus, 
the more trade, the more money is needed to carry it on. Check 
trade, and money at once becomes plentiful. This is precisely the 
principle upon which the banks now-a-days act. The raising of the 
rate of discount by the Bank of England, being met by a similar 
move on the part of foreign banks, is of no effect whatever in 
replenishing the Bank’s vaults at the expense of its foreign neigh- 
bours ; but it has a most potent influence in reducing the demand 
for money on the part of our own community. Gold accumulates in 
the banks because our merchants can no longer employ it profitably. 
The only—or at least the chief, the most important, the grand—use 
of gold is, as international currency, to settle the trade-payments 
which have to be made between one country and another. Kill 
Trade, and the amount of these international payments is at once 
diminished. The war of the banks does kill Trade ; this is its only 
effect. And not in our own country merely, but in every country 
where a like policy is in vogue. Hence, every season of an exorbitant 
bank-rate is followed by a collapse of Trade; and specie thereupon 
accumulates in the banks simply because the ordinary demand for 
it has been checked. When the bank-rate is raised to 10 per 
cent., the industrial classes, whether merchants or shop-keepers 
or manufacturers, are ruined by scores. They have not only to 
pay an exorbitant rate for the discount of bills, by which so much of 
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our trade is carried on, but at the same time the markets are so 
depressed that they cannot make their usual sales unless by sub- 
mitting to a depreciation of their goods to the extent of 20 or 30 per 
cent. Hence hundreds of them are ruined; and the rest contract 
their operations to a minimum. Trade is paralysed; and hence 
money accumulates in the banks simply because it can no longer be 
employed. The only use of Money is to carry on Trade: and by 
killing trade, the banks destroy the sole object for which money 
exists. They make money plentiful at such times in exact proportion 
as they render it useless. Instead of facilitating the expansion of 
trade, their great principle of action now-a-days is to keep it in check 
by repeated stranglings. 

If the effect of this system pursued by the banks were to reduce 
the imports into any country while increasing the exports, it would 
at least be an intelligible policy. It would be a revival of the old 
“ Mercantile System,” which found favour in all countries in medieval 
times. The avowed object of that system was to promote importations 
of the precious metals. That was the grand object of our legislators 
in olden times. The wealth of a country in their estimation could 
only be increased by an increased importation and accumulation 
of the precious metals. The amount of specie held by a country was 
regarded by them as the measure of its wealth. The larger the stock 
of gold and silver in a country, the greater the amount of its wealth 
and prosperity. That was the old doctrine—the principle of the 
“ Mercantile System ;”’ and in order to attain this end, imports were 
repressed and exports were encouraged. Our whole commercial 
legislation was directed to this end. Heavy duties were imposed 
upon our imports, upon all foreign goods brought to this country ; 
while our exports were promoted by means of compulsory enactments 
upon our colonies, and‘in some cases, also, by an actual bonus paid by 
the State upon articles exported from this country. The Mercantile 
System has been exploded in principle for a century; and in recent 
times it has been repudiated and reversed in practice by the adoption 
of the entirely opposite system of Free Trade. But, strange to say, 
while this antiquated system has been not only repudiated but 
reversed in our commercial legislation, it has of late been practically 
revived in our monetary legislation, and still more by the system 
pursued by the Bank of England. The repeated raising of the bank- 
rate to double its ordinary amount is not only justified but applauded 
on the very principle of the old Mercantile System—namely, because 
it tends to increase the import and repress the export of the precious 
metals! This, truly, is a strange anomaly. While wholly banishing 
the principle of the Mercantile System from our commercial legisla- 


tion, we have revived it, to a greater extent than ever, in our 
Monetary System. 
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But does the policy pursued by the banks attain the object of the 
Mercantile System, antiquated and condemned as that system is? It 
does not. It has revived the defects of the old system without attain- 
ing its object, and at the same time it inflicts upon the community 
injuries from which the old system was free. We repeat,—if the 
effect of this international war of the banks, of the raising of the 
bank-rate, were to increase the exports of the country while reducing 
its imports, the policy would at least be intelligible. But it does 
nothing of the kind. It reduces exports as well as imports: it kills 
trade all round. In fact, it kills the export trade first, Orders for 
the import of foreign goods must be issued from two to six months 
before the goods reach our ports. Hence when the bank-rate is raised 
suddenly—such as usually, we may say always, occurs—it has no effect 
in immediately checking our import trade. But it tells immediately 
upon our export trade. Merchants and manufacturers engaged in 
the export trade of the country at once contract their operations. 
The commission-merchant (or broker) at once lessens his orders, the 
manufacturer puts his men upon half-time ; and the consequence is, 
that the amount of our exports is instantaneously diminished, and 
this at the very time when an increase of our exports, as a means of 
bringing in specie, is the very tling wanted. What more need be 
said? The only practical effect of the present policy of the banks is 
to kill trade—and to kill the export-trade first, an expansion of which 
would be the best and most natural means of bringing in the extra 
amount of specie which at such times we need, or at least are supposed 
to need. 

Such, in its international aspect, is this War of the Banks. It is 
a war most profitable to those who declare it; it is a game most 
profitable to the banks. In proportion as they raise the rate of dis- 
count, their dividends increase. Why, then, it may be asked, do they 
ever halt in the process? Since, when they raise the rate from 5 to 
8, 9, and even 10 per cent., their profits steadily increase, why should 
they not go on, and charge rates more exorbitant still? As well ask 
a farmer why he does not shear his sheep twice over. A point comes, 
in this war of the banks, when trade can no longer stand the pressure ; 
a point comes when the profits of trade are swept away into the coffers 
of the banks, and when trade collapses under the pressure brought 
to bear upon it. Of late years we have been threatened, by the 
upholders of the present system, with a rise of the bank-rate to “15, 
20, or 30 per cent. ;”” but these are, as it were, the ravings of a mad- 
man. Experience, by repeated and lamentable facts, shows that a 
bank-rate of even 9 or 10 per cent. is more than our trade can 
stand. It is killed; and thereafter the Bank has to reduce its rate 
because it has impoverished those who deal with it. When the best 
and shortest-dated bills cannot be discounted under 10 per cent., it 
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is easy to conceive what rates are charged for second-class bills, or 
for the best bills that have to run for four or six months. <A 10 per 
cent. bank-rate means wide-spread ruin and failures among our 
commercial and manufacturing classes, and loss of employment and 
actual want to tens of thousands of our working classes. It is strange, 
too, to observe that this collapse of trade occurs first, and to the most 
serious extent, in the very country which provokes this bootless inter- 
national strife. As the bank-rate all over Europe goes up and up— 
the Bank of England always taking the initiative—the event 
which at length stops the process is a break-down of trade in England 
itself. The trade of our own country collapses first, partly because 
it is subjected to the severest trial, partly because it is far more 
extensive than that of any other country. Hence, we repeat, the 
evil which we sow we are the first toreap. The war which the Bank 
of England is the first to declare—which but for it, indeed, might 
never be waged—inflicts its losses most speedily and most heavily 
upon ourselves. Is this wisdom ? is it civilisation? It is barbarism 
and folly—practised, too, chiefly at our own expense. 

How we shall be pitied and laughed at by future generations! 
How they will mock at our vaunted civilisation! how they will deride 
our boastful self-gratulation! ‘When reform is the great cry and 
work of the day—when we have Parliamentary reform, Adminis- 
trative reform, Law reform, Bankruptcy reform, all on our hands, 
engaging our minds and exercising our throats—not a word of 
Monetary reform! When “Progress” is our watchword, what will 
be thought of us when in one of the most vital elements of national 
well-being we not merely stand still, but actually have retrograded ? 
When free trade is the cry and boast of the times—when we have 
indeed done a great work in that respect, and when we still more 
greatly boast of it—when every trifling customs-duty struck off, or 
every great customs-duty slightly diminished, excites the vociferous 
applause of our journals of progress—when the remission of so much 
duty upon foreign wines, or ribbons, or gloves, is hailed as a triumph 
of statesmanship—what will future times, future generations of 
Englishmen, think of us when a far greater reform is never thought 
of, is ignored, is scouted—and when the principle of Monopoly, the 
system of restriction, is permitted to flourish in one of the most im- 
portant departments of national life, and, like a upas-tree, to spread 
its malign influence over every branch of our industry? When 
trade is ever expanding—when it is the grand aim of our legislation 
to foster that expansion more and more—what will be thought of us 
when we leave the means of supporting that expansion totally unde- 
veloped ?—nay, not only undeveloped, but when we actually check 
it, and impose upon it restrictions unknown before? What will be 
said of us when one of the most vaunted of our legislative measures 
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(the Bank Acts), not merely prevents the expansion of our monetary 
system so as to keep pace with the growth of trade, but imposes upon 
it fetters borrowed from an antiquated past, and subjects it to a régime 
of monopoly and restriction such as we have scouted and repudiated 
in every other branch of our legislation? While making trade free 
by our commercial legislation, we keep it all, every branch of it, 
fettered and in bondage by our monetary enactments. While trade 
expands—when we desire above all things that it should expand— 
we contract the means by which alone it can be carried on. Can 
anything more absurd be conceived? No wonder that year by year 
our monetary difficulties and commercial disasters become more 
frequent. What else can we expect but convulsion and damage 
when we combine with an ever-expanding trade a contracted and 
inelastic currency? Our folly is like that of a man who should plant 
a growing oak in a vase of iron. He carefully waters and manures 
the tree, desiring that it should attain its amplest proportions; and 
he wonders why ever and anon the tree droops or the vase is shattered. 
So is it with our present incongruous and incompatible systems of 
Trade and Banking. Trade is ever and anon strangled by the banks ; 
and when, as sometimes happens, our restrictive monetary system 
is shattered in the struggle, our legislators complacently replace 
the broken fetters, and leave our monetary system to strangle Trade 
anew. 

Hitherto we have described this international conflict of the banks 
—so antiquated in its principle, so disastrous in its effects—as 
occasioned by a drain of specie from the country (usually England) 
whose banks originate the war. But the war is declared and waged 
also upon another and less intelligible ground. The Bank of Eng- 
land frequently declares war against the banks of other countries 
when there is no drain of gold from this country at all, but simply an 
increased demand for notes. In no other country but England do 
banks consider such an event as a casus belli. The war for the 
possession of specie—for the sake of keeping or acquiring a certain 
amount of international currency—is a policy adopted proprio motu 
by banks themselves. But the cause of war of which we now speak 
is not primarily attributable to our banks; it is a direct and 
necessary result of our existing legislation. This is a noteworthy 
difference. The one evil is occasioned by a natural, the other by a 
purely artificial cause. The latter cause is simply this, that our 
banks are no longer permitted to utilise their credit, by the issue 
of notes, to meet a temporary requirement for domestic currency. 
Such a requirement always arises whenever there is either a monetary 
or a commercial crisis. And a monetary crisis—that is to say, a 
difficulty (whether natural or artificial) on the part of banks to 
provide themselves with money— inevitably occasions a commercial 
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crisis likewise. At such times an increased demand for Currency 
takes place when the demand for Capital is actually lessened. It 
does not arise owing to more capital being wanted,—because, when 
the bank-rate is raised to a very high point (9 or 10 per cent.), the 
operations of trade, the demand for capital, are greatly contracted. 
It happens (1) because commercial credit is thereby lessened, caus- 
ing money to to be required in- payment instead of bills; and (2) 
because, owing to the depression of the markets, caused by the high 
bank-rate, merchants prefer to cash a larger portion of their stock of 
bills than usual, rather than lose 20 or 30 per cent. by making forced 
sales of their goéds. The position is, an increased demand, not for 
capital, but for currency. More of the currency issued by banks is 
wanted in exchange for, and also to replace the decrease in, the cur- 
rency of trade—i.e. bills. A temporary increase of bank-notes is all 
that is wanted. And as these notes are not meant to be cashed, and 
never are cashed, such a transient addition to their circulation in no 
way creates a difficulty for the banks. At the same time, as these 
additional note-issues yield a good profit to the banks, irrespective 
of any rise in the bank-rate, it would be profitable for the banks 
to issue them. But such a remedy for our ever-recurrent times of 
difficulty is now prohibited by the Bank Acts: and the consequence 
is, immense disaster to our national industry, and also an artificial 
cause for the Bank of England to commence that international War 
of the Banks which we have already described. 

Putting aside this part of the question,—this purely artificial casus 
belli,—let us deal with the War of the Banks as if it were occasioned 
solely by an exceptional demand for gold, and by a conflict on the 
part of banks for the possession of the yellow metal. And let us see 
if this cause of strife among the banks—as disastrous to the people 
in all countries as was the wrath of Achilles to the Greeks before Troy 
—cannot be obviated, or at least greatly diminished. Let us con- 
sider a drain of specie as a banking difficulty under its two forms: 
namely, as produced either by an unusual export of gold, or by an 
increased demand for gold for home use. The doctrine which we 
preach—the economy of Capital in the form of gold which we advo- 
cate—will apply equally to both cases. 

I. First, then, let us consider a drain of gold from banks as 
occasioned by an increased demand for metallic money for internal 
use. Such withdrawals of gold from the banks arise, under our 
present monetary system, from three different causes. (1.) The 
most frequent of those causes is, an increased demand for money 
in a form applicable for the making of small payments, such as 
weekly wages and the like. This occurs only in England, where 
there are no notes of less value than £5, and where, in conse- 
quence, gold in the form of sovereigns and half-sovereigns must 
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be withdrawn from the Bank whenever, owing to an increase of 
industrial employment, the operations of harvest, &c., more retail 
currency is required. This cause of the withdrawal of gold from 
banks would cease at once if there were an issue of £l-notes in 
England, as there always has been in Scotland and Ireland. 

(2.) The second cause is, an increased demand for notes in Scot- 
land and Ireland,—whether occasioned by an increase of trade; or 
by the wholesale currency of trade (é.e. bills) falling into temporary 
discredit; or (rare occurrence) by the failure of a bank of issue, 
which event necessitates an expansion of note-issues on the part of the 
other banks in order to fill up the vacuum in the currency produced 
by the lapse of the notes of the bank which has failed. How- 
ever occasioned, this increase in the demand for xofes (banking 
currency) in Scotland or Ireland produces a withdrawal of gold 
from the Bank of England, because the Acts of 1844-5 prevent 
any Scotch or Irish bank from extending its note-issues unless it 
first provides itself with an increased amount of gold. Here there is 
no withdrawal of gold from the banks, only a transference-of it from 
one bank to others. This second cause is almost as artificial as the 
first. Legalise an issue of £1-notes in England, and the occasional 
demands for retail currency in the form of sovereigns would cease ; 
remove the necessity imposed upon the Scotch and Irish banks to 
provide themselves with an equal amount of gold before they 
extend their note-issues, and the second cause of our present bank- 
ing difficulties would likewise be at an end, or at least be greatly 
diminished. 

(3.) The third cause is a failure of the credit of some bank, which 
bank thereupon is subjected to an unusual demand for gold in payment 
of its notes and deposits. This difficulty affects only the Scotch 
and Irish banks; it cannot arise in England, because Bank of 
England notes are there a legal tender, and any English bank 
which is run upon uses these notes in payment of all demands 
made upon it. It is an easy matter for a Scotch or Irish bank 
to meet all demands in connection with its Votes,—the greatest note- 
circulation of any Scotch bank barely amounting to £600,000, and 
that of the Bank of Ireland (whose note-issues are nearly equal to 
that of all the other Irish banks) is £2,500,000. But the run upon a 
bank for -payment of its Deposits in gold (which always precedes 
the demand for payment of its notes) is a much more serious 
affair, and, if persisted in, will quickly cause the stoppage of any 
bank, however solvent and wealthy it may be. A Scotch or Irish 
bank thus run upon adopts the promptest method of supplying itself 
with gold—and this is, by selling its reserve of Consols, and with- 
drawing the amount in gold from the Bank of England. Such a 
process is the natural one, and may be expected more or less in all 
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eases. Nevertheless, if the “run” be serious, all the gold which 
can be obtained in this way will be inadequate. 

Large as is the reserve kept by Scotch banks compared with that 
of similar establishments in England (the Bank of England excepted), 
the cashing of it will not suffice to meet a prolonged run for pay- 
ment of deposits in gold. But there is a special and invariable feature 
in such runs for gold—namely, that the gold withdrawn from one 
bank is immediately deposited anew with some other bank. So that, 
if the position of the menaced bank is fundamentally sound, the diffi- 
culty can at once be overcome by means of co-operation on the part 
of the other banks. All that is needed to check the worst run for 
gold that ever took place is, that the other banks should return the 
gold to the menaced bank as fast as it is brought to them. Such a 
process is no loss to the other banks; it isa pure gain. They get 
the new deposits and customers all the same. The gold they do not 
want—they have no need for it—it would lie idle in their vaults ; 
and in returning it to the menaced bank, they simply lend it toa 
solvent customer at a good rate of interest. Thus, while getting the 
new deposits and customers which they do want, they also get a good 
loan or investment for the gold which they don’t want. By keeping 
the gold to themselves these other banks would make an immediate 
loss, and no object would be attained save that of bringing down a 
rival establishment. All banks, it is true, are willing enough to see 
a rival brought down, in order to get a share of its business. But for 
banks to bring down a solvent rival by withholding their aid during 
a time of panic, is simply to extend the panic and bring the “run” 
upon themselves. 

This fact has been exemplified in all great monetary crises, and it was 
very strikingly shown in Scotland in 1857. Then it was that the policy 
of Banking Co-operation which we propose was first adopted, tardily 
and reluctantly, it is true, by the Scotch banks ; but the complete and 
immediate success which then attended it ought to establish this 
system of co-operation as the true remedy to be adopted in all cases 
of panic-runs upon banks for payment of deposits in gold. No bank 
of itself can withstand such a run, but by means of co-operation the 
difficulty is easily overcome. 

A domestic drain of specie can be easily remedied. It ought never 
to constitute a serious difficulty in any well-ordered system of banking. 
The specie so withdrawn from some banks is immediately deposited 
in others. A foreign drain of specie constitutes a more serious diffi- 
culty: yet it also may be obviated, or at least greatly neutralised, if 
monetary science were rightly understood and applied to banks of issue. 

The disastrous effects of a struggle for gold among the banks of 
EKurope—we may say, of the world—we have already shown. ‘The 
question now arises, how is this War of the Banks to be obviated ? 
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Can we not obviate this strife by establishing concert among the 
banks? Can we not establish in banking, as in other things, the 
principles of union and co-operation, in lieu of the present system of 
rivalry and hostility? Even in international politics, that most 
unmanageable of all public questions, the principle of a Congress to 
settle disputes is gaining ground; and one day or other it will be 


established with at least some measure of success, and with propor- 
tionate benefit to the nations. In industry and finance Co-operation is 
already the order of the day. Mutual assistance, a combining and 


harmonising of rival interests and resources, is now becoming the 
great lever of industrial and commercial progress. It is true, 
co-operation among the banks of a single country, or even of a 
single city, is yet but little acknowledged as a principle or deve- 
loped as a system. Only in rare cases, and at rare intervals, is the 
wisdom and practical expediency of such a principle acknowledged 
sufficiently to abate the antiquated system of selfishness and 
isolation—of every bank standing aloof in times of panic and 
crisis, and keeping its stock of specie, whether needed by it or not, 
to itself. 

The first fact that strikes an observant on-looker is, that at present 
the banks of all countries not only stand completely isolated from one 
another, but that they do not even make any effort to relieve the 
community of their own country from the effects of a drain of specie. 
They keep their reserve of securities in a form which is not available, 
and of which certainly they do not avail themselves, to obviate a drain 
of specie for export. Look, for example, at the Bank of England. 
The entire reserve of securities kept in its banking department con- 
sists of Government Stock, which, whether it sells it or borrows on it, 
brings it in no specie—the Bank being paid in its own notes, which 
are a legal tender. The same is the case with the Bank of France— 
and, indeed, with the banks of all countries. Accordingly, the first 
means of improving the present system that suggests itself is, that 
these great banks should keep a portion of their reserve of securities 
in the form of foreign Government Stock, 





in the Government Stock 
of those countries to which in the course of trade drains of specie 
usually flow,—which in our case would be Paris, Calcutta, and New 
York. The cashing, or borrowing upon, that stock would enable the 
bank to give drafts upon those places equivalent to specie, and thereby, 
pro tanto, prevent any export of the precious metals. 

This would unquestionably be a great improvement upon the 
present system; and we hope soon to see it adopted. But such 
a process is clumsy and trifling compared to the improvements which 
will yet be made in the science of banking. Banking must assume 
an International form. In all departments this is the tendency of 


the times. The barriers of seclusion behind which communities have 
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so long kept themselves apart from their neighbours are being thrown 
down. In finance—that most cosmopolitan of all trades—we 
already see the new system of concert freely adopted. English, 
French, Germans, Russians, Americans, may all be found subscribing 
to the same loan, or co-operating financially in the same enterprise. 
Banking will and must follow the same onward course. Financially, 
at least, Europe is becoming one community; and one of the imme- 
diate wants of the times is the establishment of a Bank of Europe. 

Let us look at this question, the establishment of a Bank of Europe, 
in practical fashion. The financial difficulty is nil. The great 
capitalists of all countries already co-operate together freely. The 
only substantial difficulty in the establishment of a Bank of Europe is 
this,—that the great banks make a profit out of this present policy 
of war: their warfare with one another costs them nothing, while at 
the same time it is a means by which each exacts a larger portion 
of the profits of trade in its own country. Well, then, let these great 
banks themselves establish the Bank of Europe. Let them conduct 
its management, frame its statutes, and divide its profits among 
themselves. Let the Bank of Europe be founded by the co-operation, 
the mutual concert, of the national banks of each country,—by the 
Bank of England, of France, of Holland, of Belgium, of Italy, of 
Turkey, of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, &c.—or by such of them 
as are at once ready to co-operate. 

Next, as to the constitution of the bank. The banks of England 
and of France would probably subscribe nearly one-fourth of the 
required capital each; and each of the co-operating banks would 
be represented in the management, and would share in the profits, 
in proportion to the amount of capital which it subscribed. As 
regards the form in which the capital of the bank is to be subscribed 
and kept, this would mainly depend upon the functions of the bank. 
It is the natural tendency of all successful financial establishments to 
extend their functions—to widen not only the extent but the nature 
of their operations. But let us consider the proposed Bank of Europe 
in its primary form—namely, not as a bank of deposit, or as a 
fountain of international paper-money, but simply as a means of 
conducting international exchanges of capital: as a means of econo- 
mising our stock of the precious metals, of lessening the ceaseless and 
transitory ebb and flow of specie, by establishing to a limited extent a 
mode of international payments in Europe, apart from the export of 
specie. To attain this object—as we shall see more fully in the 
sequel—the capital of the bank need only consist of Government 
securities, as an adequate guarantee of its operations. Its capital 
would consist of Government securities of the various co-operating 
countries. Each of the co-operating and associated banks would sub- 
scribe its share of the capital in Government securities of its own 
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country,—the value of these securities being reckoned by the market 
price. At the outset, then—that is to say, as long as the bank exercised 
only its primary functions, as an agent of international exchange,— 
its capital would consist of so many millions of the various Government 
securities of Europe, nearly one-half of which would be French and 
British funds, and the extent of its operations would be limited by 
the amount of these securities which it held. 

Such a bank would be of immense service alike to the industrial, com- 
mercial, and monetary interests of Europe. Let us see how it would 
work during a drain of gold from one country of Europe to another. 
As long as merchants can get bills wherewith to discharge their 
debts or make their purchases abroad, they have no need of specie 
or any other kind of international currency. But when, owing to 
a bad harvest, or the requirements of trade or finance, the amount 
of foreign bills in a country becomes inadequate to settle the accounts 
abroad, merchants and capitalists go to the banks to get specie for 
export. But it is a troublesome process to export specie ; merchants 
would not have recourse to it if there were a more convenient 
equivalent. This they would have if a Bank of Europe were estab- 
lished. Instead of taking gold from the bank, they would ask for 
a draft upon the Bank of Europe, which would serve them better, 
for they could transmit it as easily as a commercial bill. Suppose, 
for example, that from any cause our merchants or capitalists had 
to transmit to Paris, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, or any other 
place on the Continent, two millions sterling in excess of the com- 
mercial bills which we held upon these places. Our merchants or 
capitalists, instead of taking gold from the Bank, would get from 
it a draft upon the Bank of Europe; this they would transmit to 
the place where the payment had to be made—say Paris ; there- 
upon the recipients of the draft would take it to the Bank of France, 
where the amount would be either placed to their credit as a deposit, 
or paid to them in the notes of the bank. The Bank of France 
would tlten send on the draft to the Bank of Europe, where the 
amount would be withdrawn from the credit of the Bank of England 
and placed to the credit of the Bank of France, and the transaction 
would be closed. No specie or money of any kind would be needed. 
There would simply be a transference in the ledger of the Bank of 
Jurope of two millions sterling from the credit of one of the asso- 
ciated banks to another. The establishment of such an international 
bank, in fact, would be equivalent to an extension of the Cheque- 
system and Clearing-house to the banking system of Europe. And 
the result would be a great economy of specie, just as the cheque 
system and the clearing-house have immensely economised our 
currency of all kinds at home. 

As these international bank-drafts would be preferred to the trouble- 
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some and more expensive process of exporting specie, little or no gold 
would be withdrawn for export from the Bank of England (or any 
other national bank in Europe), until the Bank had drawn to the full 
amount of its credit at the Bank of Europe. The amount for which 
it could thus draw would be the amount of capital, in the form of 
Government securities reckoned at their current price, which it had 
deposited in the Bank of Europe: and this amount could be increased: 
at need, by the deposit of more Government stock. This would be a 
source of profit to the great banks; for instead of having to keep the 
present large amount of unprofitable specie to meet the wants of their 
customers, they would keep a portion of it (equal to the capital which 
they had deposited with the Bank of Europe) in the form of interest- 
bearing securities. When any of the associated banks (say the Bank of 
ingland or the Bank of France) had issued international drafts to 
the full amount of its credit at the Bank of Europe, then, but not till 
then, would the drain of specie upon it commence. And it is hardly 
conceivable that any bank would subject itself to an embarrassing 
drain of specie, when it could meet the requirements of its customers 
more conveniently, and more profitably to itself, by temporarily 
adding to its deposit of interest-bearing securities in the Bank of 
Europe. Moreover, when a movement of specie is taking place, if 
there are countries which have to export specie, there are others which 
are receiving it in unusual abundance : so that the banks which were 
receiving the specie, and therefore did not require to issue drafts upon 
the Bank of Europe, would willingly allow their credit (or amount of 
securities) in the Bank of Europe to be drawn upon, at interest, by 
the bank from which the gold was flowing. This, of course, would 
be an act of the Bank of Europe itself. It would not be a temporary 
loan of securities from one bank to another: but a loan, or temporary 
transference of securities from the credit of some of the associated 
banks to another, to be considered and granted by the general 
council of the bank. 

To those who are conversant with such matters, the effects of the 
establishment of such an International Bank will be fully understood 
by what we have already said. But for the general reader, let us say 
a word as to these international drafts, The great currency of the 
world is commercial bills. Commerce has established for itself an 
international form of paper-currency, which, when transmitted by 
post, is quite as efficacious in making foreign payments as if specie 
had been transmitted to a similar amount. Now these commercial 
bills, although perfectly sufficient for their purpose, are not con- 
vertible into money (save optionally) except at the hands of a certain 
individual (the accepter), and after the lapse of a certain period. 
Thus (except optionally) they are not immediately convertible into 
money; and moreover they circulate simply on the credit of a 
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couple: of individuals, the drawer and accepter. Nevertheless 
this currency of bills is by far the largest and the most widely- 
circulating of any in the world. Now note—although it is super- 
fluous to say so—the immense superiority of these international 
bank drafts over the best possible kind of commercial bills. In 
the first place, they would be secured, not by the credit of indi- 
yiduals, nor even solely by the credit of the bank which issues them, 
but also by the credit of the Bank of Europe itself—that is to say, 
of all the great banks of Europe to the extent of their subscribed 
share of the capital of that bank. Secondly, these bank drafts would 
be immediately convertible into money everywhere throughout 
Europe: they would be payable in cash on demand in every capital 
of Europe, and in every place where the national bank of the country 
had branches. And each holder of these drafts would receive the 
amount exactly in the kind of money which he required. Suppose a 
Frenchman or a Russian receives £100,000 in sovereigns from an 
English debtor,—these coins will not circulate either in France or 
Russia: he must take them to a bank or money-dealer, and get them 
exchanged for the money of that country. The internationgl drafts, 
the cheques upon the Bank of Europe, will be payable in every 
country, and in the money of the country. In Russia they will be 
payable in roubles; in France, in francs and napoleons ; in England, 
in sovereigns, or in legal tender bank-notes to a like amount. 

While economising the use of specie as international currency, 
these bank-drafts, it is needless to say, would create no demand for 
specie on any of the associated banks to which they may be taken. 
Suppose a French merchant received one of those drafts issued by the 
Bank of England, he would take it to the Bank of France or to one 
of its branches, and there he would either place it to his account as a 
deposit, or, if he wished money, would take payment in bank-notes. 
Specie (except as small change) is never needed, save to make pay- 
ments abroad ; and the country to which such drafts upon the Bank 
of Europe would be sent would, of necessity, be one to which specie 
was flowing, and where, of course, no export of specie is conceivable. 
The drafts would only be issued when more money has to be sent to 
a particular country than there are bills upon that country ; in other 
words, when the excbanges (indicative of the balance of trading and 
financial transactions) are in its favour—when specie is flowing in 
and accumulating, and when there is no need to send it out. 

While lessening the pressure upon banks in exceptional times (now 
unfortunately becoming more frequent than ever), and furnishing the 
public with a more convenient process of making payments abroad, 
the new system which we propose—this development and completion 
of the banking system of Kurope—would impose no limitation upon 
the free action either of the banks or of the community. The banks 
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would not be compelled to issue these international drafts, neither 
would the public be compelled to receive them. If the Bank of 
England, ov any other of the associated banks, had a surplus stock of 
specie on hand, instead of giving drafts upon the Bank of Europe, it 
would pay out that specie. It would only issue these drafts when its 
stock of specie was likely to be reduced below its normal quantity. 
The public, on the other hand, could always demand specie from tKe 
bank, just as at present. As such drafts would be more convenient 
and less expensive than taking specie for export, they would always 
be in favour. Nor is it easy to conceive any circumstances which 
would induce a man to demand specie from the bank for the purpose 
of export to any part of Europe if he could get an international draft 
instead. Suppose, for example, that a person in this country had to 
pay £100,000 to a French merchant, and that the French merchant 
had to make a similar payment to a person in Russia ; then the inter- 
national draft received from England would be forwarded by the 
French recipient of it to Russia, and the affair would be settled: the 
Russian cashing the draft at the Bank of St. Petersburg, or one of 
its agerfeies, and the amount being thereafter transferred at the Bank 
of Europe from the account of the Bank of England to the Bank of 
St. Petersburg’s. The latter bank would then hold a larger portion 
of the capital of the Bank of Europe than usual, and the Bank of 
England would hold less. In other words, the power to draw upon 
the Bank of Europe and to share in its profits (i.e. the interest on 
its Government securities, minus the cost of management) would be 
temporarily increased as regards the Bank of St. Petersburg, and 
lessened as regards the Bank of England. 

Were such a Bank of Europe established, there can be little doubt 
that the banks of New York and of India would also join in it: so 
that its operations would virtually include the whole sphere of com- 
mercial and financial transactions. [bbs and flows of specie, of course, 
would still take place, but they would be greatly lessened. Specie, for 
example, will always flow to India and the East generally, as long as 
these countries continue to export largely and to import little. It is 
the transient, the almost ephemeral, drains of specie which at present 
occasions our ever-recurring monetary difficulties. In a few months 
at most the difficulty is over—the current of the precious metals 
resumes its old channels, obedient to the normal condition of trade. 
But in that brief interval, what calamities befall trade under the 
present system—under the policy of war and isolation at present 
adopted by the banks! Such drains, such transient ebbs of specie 
from the banks of a particular country, would be greatly lessened by 
the establishment of a Bank of Europe. The transient ebb would in 
great part be neutralised, and in natural course the equilibrium would 
be restored. 
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To what magnitude and variety of operations such a Bank of 
Europe might attain in course of time we need not attempt to 
discuss. Of course other banks besides the great national banks (if 
they had an adequate motive for doimg so) might likewise join in 
it. It would be a bankers’ bank. It would be to banks what banks 
are to private individuals. Its deposits would be exclusively those of 
banks—of the leading banks of Europe. But considered merely in 
its simplest form, such as we have above described, the advantage 
of the establishment of such a bank would be very great. To the 
Associated Banks it would be a boon, inasmuch as a portion of their 





reserve of Government securities would then exist in a form equivalent 
to specie, whereas at present it is virtually useless, and is certainly 
never employed, as a means of providing specie. In fact a larger 
portion of their reserve might then be kept in the form of interest- 
bearing securities (deposited with the Bank of Europe, and thereby 
convertible into the money of all countries), and a lesser portion in the 
form of unprofitable bullion. To Trade also it would be a boon ; firstly, 
because the international drafts would be a cheaper and more conve- 
nient means of making payments abroad than is the export of specie. 
But secondly, and chiefly, because it would lessen the banking embar- 
rassment occasioned by the transient drains of gold which so frequently 
afflict us, and thereby enable banks to carry on their business during 
these exceptional times safely and profitably, without having recourse 
to the exorbitant rates of discount which ever and anon cause trade 
and industry to collapse, brmg down good firms by the score, throw 
thousands of the working-classes out of employment, and check the 
otherwise steady progress of our national wealth and prosperity. 

A reduction in the costs of banking ought always to be a propor- 
tionate gain to the community; just as a lessening of the cost of 
manufactures, or of the production of food, or the raw material of 
manufactures, is a gain to all classes. The introduction of machinery 
into manufactures, has greatly lessened the cost of clothing and fur- 
nishing of all kinds; and a similar introduction of machinery, and 
also of scientific appliances of manure, has likewise lessened the cost 
of producing food, and ere long will achieve still greater triumphs. 
But in order that the community may be benefited, there must be 
no legislative monopoly of these advantages. If only one great 
manufacturing firm were allowed by the State to use machinery, the 
community would not benefit from this reduction in the cost of 
manufacture. Why’? Because every private firm or company 
naturally and invariably seeks to get the highest possible price 
for its goods—for the commodity in which it deals. If but one 
large manufacturing firm were allowed to use machinery, and all 
other such firms were prohibited by Act of Parliament from employ- 
ing this means of cheapening production, this privileged firm would 
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use its monopoly simply as a means of augmenting its rate of profits, 
and would charge as much as the other firms which were compelled 
to employ the more costly process of manufacture. They could not 
compete with it; they could not sell below their former price; 
neither would the privileged firm sell below it—it would prefer to 
sell at the same price as the ordinary firms, and pocket all the 
increase of profits which its monopoly enabled it to secure. Or take 
another case. Suppose that three-fourths of all the arable land of the 
country were held by one man, and that, as under the corn laws, a 
restrictive duty were maintained upon foreign corn: what would be 
the consequence? This man would rule the market. Having nearly 
all the corn of the country in his hands, he could exact an abnormally 
high price for it; his selling price would not be regulated by the 
cost of production, but simply by the demand, the exigencies of the 
people 
saries of life. And the few other farmers in the country, being too 
weak to compete with him, would willingly combine with him, and 





he would exact the highest price for his goods, the neces- 


charge the same prices. 

Now, what food and clothing are to the community, so is Money to 
all, and especially to the trading classes. Money is as much a neces- 
sary of life to Trade as food is to the life of the community. More- 
over, nowadays, without Trade we cannot get food. Yet, in this most 
important department—in our monetary system—the community can 
only get its wants supplied through the agency of a monopoly. A 
stringent monopoly is enjoyed by the existing banks of issue, which 
moreover are subjected to most mistaken and injurious restrictions ; 
and until this system is abolished, the value of money will never 
follow the natural law of supply and demand. Hence, whatever new 
advantages may accrue to banks, these will be of no use to the com- 
munity as long as our banking system is subjected to a réyine of 
monopoly. Even if, by the establishment of a Bank of Europe, the 
costs of banking were reduced, the public probably would not benefit 
one iota as long as the present monopoly of banking currency is per- 
mitted to exist. The Bank of England is a private establishment. In 
one respect, indeed, it is a Government Bank—it is entrusted with the 
keeping of the Treasury balances, and also with the management of 
the National Debt, and makes a profit upon both of these transac- 
tions; nevertheless no restriction is imposed upon the rate of interest 
which it charges upon the loans which it makes of the Government 
money, or of any other portion of its deposits. Its practice is simply 
that of an ordinary private establishment, and its only rule is to 
make as much profit as possible. Neither is it liable to any check in 
this respect by the competition of other banks, for there is no other 
bank of issue sufficiently powerful to compete with it. It has prac- 





tically a monopoly of banking currency. Its note-circulation exceeds 
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three-fourths of the whole note-issues in England. Its note-issues 
amount on the average to 21 millions, while those of all the other 
banks of issue in England amount only to 7 millions. Moreover, 
these 7 millions are divided among no less than 200 banks—giving 
an average of only £35,000 of note-issues to each of the other banks. 
And not one of these other banks is allowed to extend its issues upon 
any terms. Hence, as is obvious, not one of them can compete with 
the Bank of England. Although many of those other banks of issue 
find that they could conduct, their business (lend their capital) at a 
lower rate than the Bank of England frequently charges, each of 
them feels that it is hopeless to enter into rivalry with it: the natural 
consequence is that they follow its example,’ and exact the highest 
possible price for money, the special commodity in which all banks 
deal. And that price, we repeat, is a monopoly price. 

This is an important matter even as an international question ; but 
it is of still vaster importance to our own community. Of all banks 
in Europe, it is the Bank of England which most frequently, sud- 
denly, and exorbitantly raises the rate of interest. It is the Bank 
of England which, in nineteen cases out of twenty, declares war 
against the others—which commences the War of the Banks, the 
disastrous effects of which upon Trade and Industry, and the general 
condition of nations, we have already fully shown. The Bank of 
England rules the rate for money at home. All the other banks now 
follow its lead. Why should not they ? They greatly increase their 
profits by so doing. If they had any fair chance of competing with 
the Bank of England, some of them would pursue an opposite 
course. They would say, “ We can well afford to lend at a lower 
‘ate, and by doing so we shall extend our business—we shall 
attract customers from the banks which follow the example of 
the Bank of Englend, and thereby get larger profits than at 


bd 


present, even though we charge less for our loans.” Under the 
present law, however, no such competition is possible. The amount 
of bank-issues in England was rigidly fixed by the Act of 1844: 
no new banks of issue are allowed to be established, neither ave 
any of the existing banks of issue in England (save the Bank 
of England) allowed to extend their note-circulation upon any 


(1) The only difference which ever occurs between the rate charged by other banks, or 
rather by the discount houses, and that of the Bank of England, arises speculatively 
from the consideration whether or not the position of the Bank of England is improving 
orlikely toimprove. If the Bank’s position is evidently improving, the other banks 
and the discount houses sometimes discount a little below the Bank rate. But if the 
Bank’s position is not likely to improve, they always charge the full Bank rate. More- 
over, if the Bank’s position be very bad, or threatens to become so, the other banks, and 
especially the discount houses, refuse to discount upon any terms. In fact, the position 
of the Bank of England, and its practice, is the sole thing now thought of by the other 
banks. They may, to usea technical phrase, “discount” a prospective lowering of its 
rate, but that is all. 
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terms, however much their customers may desire to have their 
notes. Hence a monopoly of banking currency has been conferred 
upon the banks of issue existing prior to 1844, but especially upon 
the Bank of England. And as many of the minor banks are losing 
or abandoning their power of issue, in order to free themselves from 
other restrictions (such as the prohibition against their having an 
office in London) imposed upon them in favour of the Bank of Eng- 
land by the Act of 1844, the monopoly practically possessed by the 
Bank of England is growing stronger every year. 

We have seen that the War of the Banks is mainly, if not wholly, 
occasioned by the action of the Bank of England. Ever and anon 
it raises its rate exorbitantly. And every year the state of matters is 
becoming worse. Why is this? Firstly, because the amount of 
banking currency in this country was fixed in 1844, and (speaking 
roundly) cannot increase; while at the same time trade and the 
monetary requirements of the country are rapidly increasing. Nor 
has the Bank of England (which is the only English bank which 
can extend its note-issues) any motive to increase its issues in pro- 
portion to the wants of the community. On the contrary, it makes 
a far larger profit by keeping the currency below the adequate amount. 
Hence, under the present system, we have a fixed currency and an 
ever-expanding trade. It is like chaining the living with the dead. 
It is the torture system of Mezentius applied in the bosom of civili- 
sation and in the middle of the nineteenth century. In the year of 
grace 1844—-will it be believed by subsequent times ’—the further 
use of paper-money in the british Isles was prohibited by Act of Par- 
liament. What is the consequence ? Since that time the monetary con- 
dition of the country has retrograded to what it was prior to the close 
of the seventeenth century. In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
our monetary system is as much restricted as it was in the seventeenth 
and previous centuries. Now, as then, we must make all the necessary 
additions to our currency, and also to our means of storing capital, 
in the form of specie. Since 1844 our trade has trebled in extent, 
and the amount of capital stored in banks has also trebled. Owing 
to each of these causes, the monetary requirements of the country 
have likewise increased. We require more money to carry on the 
exchanges of trade, and more money also must be kept on hand 
by the banks. But for the development of the cheque system 
and the clearing-houses— not to speak of the gold discoveries 
—we should have been brought to a dead-lock ere this. As the 
returns of the Mint show, we have added about a hundred millions 
sterling to our metallic currency since 1844; and yet, in spite of 
this, our currency is becoming every year less adequate to our 
growing wants. Moreover, we have now exhausted all the possible 
palliatives of this reactionary system. The cheque system is now in 
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universal use, and by the entrance of the Bank of England into the 
clearing-house, that system also has attained its full development. 
We have economiscd our money to the fullest extent, and hence 
the shackles upon our monetary system now begin to show their 
disastrous effects unmistakably. As long as the economy of the 
cheque system and the clearing-house was aE established, 
and when the unexpected gold discoveries came to the rescue, the 
evil effects of the reactionary monetary system established in 1844 
showed themselves only, although most calamitously, at intervals. 
Now their effects are becoming permanent. The produc e of the new 
gold-fields has reached its maximum, and appears likely to decline ; 
and the banking appliances of cheques and the clearing-house have 
already been in full operation. Under the present system there is 
nothing more to be done, or to be looked for ; and hence every year 
we shall have to suffer more and more from the evils of an artificially 
restricted currency. The national industry and prosperity will more 
and more be subjected to disastrous checks from the co-existence of 
a fixed currency with an ever-expanding trade. 

This is the first and most fundamental form of the evil which 
now afflicts the community ; but this is not all. Tor, secondly, this 
artificial and most antiquated restriction upon the currency is com- 
bined with a system of monopoly—a monopoly conferred upon the 
banks of issue established prior to 1844, and especially upon the Bank 
of Kngland. The effect of this monopoly is twofold. In the first 
place, the Bank of England (the only English bank permitted to 
extend its issues upon any terms), being freed from all competition, 
has no motive to make its note circulation adequate to the growing 
requirements of the community. It may extend its note-issues 
indefinitely, if it chose to supply itself with gold. But it never takes 
any step towards obtaining such a supply. Under the present system, 
why should it? It is far more profitable for the bank to keep the 
currency inadequate, than to meet the wants of the public by providing 
itself at times with more gold, upon which more notes can be issued. 
Whenever the inadequacy of the currency makes itself felt, in the 
most numerically trifling degree, the Bank gets a famine-price for 
its goods—for money, the commodity in which it deals. If 
importation of foreign corn were permitted, a bad harvest, a scarcity 
in the supply of food, would always be a source of increased profits 
to farmers. As the supply of a necessary of life decreases, the price 
of it increases in geometrical ratio. People must have food, and any 
diminution in the ordinary supply at once raises its value to a famine 
price ; so that an inadequate harvest becomes to farmers much more 
profitable than an abundant one. Just so is it with the monetary 
circulation. If the public require two million more notes from 
the Bank of England, this increased demand (although barely one- 
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tenth of its ordinary issues) sends up the rate of discount 100 per 
cent.! Or if, owing to a withdrawal of gold, its circulation is reduced 
two millions below its ordinary amount, a similar result ensues. It 
is true that the Bank could proportionately extend its issues in the 
first case, and prevent their contraction in the second case, by taking 
means to increase its stock of gold. But it never does take any such 
step.| It is far more profitable for the Bank to allow the currency to 
become inadequate. For example, on the discount of eighteen millions 
of bills at 10 per cent. the Bank makes three-fourths more profits than 
if it were to extend its issues and discount twenty-four millions of bills 
at the ordinary rate, 5 per cent. The Bank of England, we repeat, 
although greatly favoured by the State, conducts its business simply 
like a private establishment ; its only rule is to make as large a 
profit as it can. Why, then, should not it, and all the other banks, 
support the present system, which, by rendering the currency ever 
and anon inadequate, enables them at no cost or trouble to themselves 
to double their rate of profits ? 

The existing monopoly of banking currency is a grievance of a 
very practical and demonstrable kind. The Bank of England and 
its satellite banks of issue not only gain more from the restricted 
currency established in 1844, but the Bank can actually alter the 
level of the rate of interest throughout the country simply by an 
alteration in its own practice. This is a startling statement; but 
the truth of it is patent to every one who chooses to look at the 
facts. It is a fact—as the weekly returns of the Bank show—that 
the Bank now charges 8 per cent., when until lately, in similar 
circumstances, it used to charge only 4 or 41 per cent. By this 
means the level of the rate of interest in this country has been 
permanently raised, and in consequence of the Bank’s action a similar 
result has to some extent been accomplished throughout Europe. The 
general result is, greatly increased profits to banks, finance companies, 
and all dealers in money, obtained at the expense of trade and in- 
dustry, the employers of money. 

England is the great seat of monetary crises. As Egypt is the 
mother-country of the plague, and India of the cholera, so is England 
the prolific source of the monetary epidemics which so recurrently 





(1) For example, at any moment during the last three months, the Bank of England 
might have borrowed five millions in gold (or twice that amount, if it had wished), upon 
security of the Government ;Stock which it has in its banking department, from the 
Bank of France, which has simultaneously been suffering from a plethora of specie. 
But the Bank did nothing of the kind: it has not stirred a finger to provide itself with 
more gold in order that it might extend its note-issues. The consequence is that for 
three months past our commercial and manufacturing classes have been oppressed by a 
minimum bank-rate of 10 per cent., while their French competitors are only paying 35 
per cent. What would be said if wheat in France were selling at 35s. the quarter, while 

_in England it was selling at £5 the quarter? Under a right system, the former case 
would be as impossible as the latter is now. 
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devastate and oppress the trade and industry of Europe. In all 
questions of reform it is well to begin at home: it is well to operate 
first where we can do so without extraneous impediment. In this 
case especially, it behoves us to set our own house in order first: for 
it is here that the conflagration which consumes the profits of trade 
and industry begins. It is here, also, that the conflagration commits 
the sorest ravages. And the first thing to be done, is to abolish the 
present monopoly of banking currency. Whatever be the conditions 
which Parliament may think fit to impose upon the issue of banking cur- 
rency, let all banks alike subject to these conditions have equal rights. 
Let monopoly in banking die, as monopoly in all other trades has 
died. Secure the currency by all means. Take whatever precautions 
Parliament may judge necessary to secure the validity of the note. 
But let all banks be equal in the eye of the law. Subject to the 
same conditions, let every bank alike have the power to issue bank- 
notes. What these conditions should be, it is not needful for our 
present object to discuss. Let fair play, free trade, and a wholesome 
competition be established, and the great point will be attained. 

At the same time there is no difficulty in stating what these con- 
ditions should be. Secure the substantial value of the note-issues, 
by a deposit of Consols (set apart for the note-holders) with a 
Government official; and thereupon let each bank be at liberty to 
issue notes to nine-tenths of the current value of the consols which it 
has deposited, leaving the banks to secure the convertibility of their 
notes into specie by the means which they find most suitable. To 
lay down a fixed rule as to how the convertibility of bank-notes is to 
be secured is sheer absurdity. The circumstances of every bank 
vary, according to the different wants of its customers. ‘Some banks 
are closely connected with the foreign trade of the country, others are 
solely connected with the home trade. The customers of the former 
class of banks ever and anon require payment of their deposits, or of 
their discounted bills, in specie, for the purpose of export; the latter 
class are never subject to any such demand. And the great majority 
of banks belong to the latter class. Their customers are trades- 
men, shopkecpers, farmers, landowners, or private individuals who do 
not trade at all, and none of whom ever require payment of their 
deposits in the form of specie. Some banks, therefore, require to 
keep on hand a very large amount of gold—not, indeed, to cover 
their note-issues, but their deposits and discounting business ; whereas 
other banks, and the great majority, hardly require to keep on hand 
any gold at all. To apply the same rule to banks so differently 
circumstanced would be absurd. It would be “the bed of Procrustes ” 
over again. The only sensible arrangement is, as we have said, to 
secure the substantial value of all banking currency by a deposit of 
Government securities, and to leave the convertibility of the notes to be 
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secured by the banks themselves,—each bank, under the penalty of 
bankruptcy, being left to secure the convertibility of its notes by the 
means which its own experience shows to be sufficient. 

Our remedy for the War of the Banks, it will be seen, assumes a 
twofold shape. In the first place, we have proposed to remedy the 
transient ebb and flow of the precious metals—those temporary 
oscillations which, though under the present system productive of 
immense disasters, no more affect the normal equilibrium of the 
precious metals than the tides do the margin of the sea—by 
the establishment of a Bank of Europe, which would in effect be 
the bank for all the leading banks of the world. By means of it the 
cheque-system as between banks would become international. The 
Bank of Europe would be the clearing-house of all the leading banks 
of the world. Moreover, we doubt not, in course of time, if not at 
once, it would become the fountain of an international paper money. 
Say that the banks connected with it, besides issuing the large drafts 
upon it required by merchants or cxpitalists who otherwise would 
have to export specie, were allowed to issue drafts or bills upon it 
down to a minimum of £20: what would ensue? The advantage to 
the general community would be nearly as great from this source as 
trade would derive from the larger drafts. For example, any one 
who was going to travel on the Continent, passing from country to 
country, would take with him five or ten of these £20 drafts upon the 
Bank of Europe, and everywhere when he presented one of these 
drafts (or large bank-notes) he would receive the amount in the 
money of the particular country in which he was then residing. Ie 
would cash one of these drafts in France, another in Italy, another in 
Turkey, Austria, or Russia, according to the course of his travels; 
and everywhere these drafts would be honoured, and paid to him in 
the currency which he required. 

Thus the establishment of a Bank of Europe, such as we have 
proposed, would confer three important advantages. In the first 
place, and most important of all, it would obviate, to a great extent, 
the transient ebbs of specie from one country to another, which at 
present are the bane of trade, and constitute no small embarrassment 
to banks. Secondly, it would furnish merchants and capitalists with 
a much more convenient form of making international payments than 
they at present possess, when commercial bills are not to be had ; for 
instead of the troublesome process of exporting specie, they would 
get drafts which they could send by post. And thirdly, if drafts 
of comparatively small amount were issued, any tourist or traveller 
would obtain a supply of really international currency in a much 
better form than is possible at present; in fact, in the very best form 
it is possible to have. 


The two latter advantages are of merely subordinate importance. 
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It is to the first—to the great economy of specie which would be 
attainable by the establishment of a “ Bank of Europe ”’—that we 
desire to attract public attention. Such a bank will certainly be 
established some day. The whole tendency of financial and com- 
mercial affairs is running in that direction. Our present proposal 
is simply an anticipation of what will be universally demanded before 
long. 

This, then—the establishment of a “ Bank of Europe”—is one 
form of the remedy which we propose for the present War of the 
‘Banks. It fully meets the evil in its international form. But the 
remedy—as regards our own country at least—would be incomplete 
if we did not at the same time meet the evil of the banking monopoly 
which so lamentably exists among us. If this country is to reap the 
benefit of the establishment of an international monetary system such 
as we have proposed—if the public is to benefit by the diminution in 
the costs of banking which will ensue from it—the existing monopoly 
in banking established in 1844 must be abolished. This is one reason 
for reforming our monetary system. It is a prospective reason. But 
a far more urgent reason for banking reform is already in foree— 
has been in force since ever the present régime was in evil hour 
established, and which now weighs upon the industry of the country 
more and more every year. We have to do two things, and we must 
do them simultaneously. We have to undo Restriction, and we have 
to abolish Monopoly. We have to annul the prohibition on the 
further use of paper-money, in the form of banking-currency, enacted 
in 1844. While guarding the validity of the note, we must allow bank- 
issues to expand according to the wishes of the community and the 
growing wants of trade. And we have to abolish the system of 
monopoly, by allowing all banks alike (subject to like conditions) to 
utilise their credit, just as all merchants and manufacturers, all 
individuals and companies, are permitted to do, and have always 
done. Such an abolition of the reactionary system of restriction and 
monopoly in our monetary affairs—such an application of the prin- 
ciple of free trade to banking in all its functions—will be as genial 
in its effects upon free trade and national well-being as the advent of 
spring, relaxing the icy fetters of a protracted winter. And if it be 
accompanied, as we trust it will, by the adoption of an international 
monetary system through the agency of a “ Bank of Europe,” it will 
mark a never-to-be-forgotten era in the ever-onward progress of 
civilisation. 





R. H. Patrrerson. 
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I wave lately had the fortune to meet with the name of Geoffrey 
Chaucer in some fragments of a contemporary Household Account, 
the entries in which yield a few valuable particulars relating to his 
early life; and although the copy of what remains of the document 
might be unattractive to the majority of the readers of the ForrnicirLy 
Review, I can hardly doubt that there exists among them sufficient 
admiration of the poet to interest them in the results of the discovery. 
‘The fragments are simply two parchment leaves which had, some 
three or four centuries ago, been pasted down to the covers of an 
ancient manuscript, purchased a few years since by the British 
Museum, and now known as the Additional MS. 18,632. In the 
process of rebinding the volume they might have been cast away as 
worthless but for the precaution always observed there of preserving 
every scrap of old writing, however apparently insignificant. In 
being made to do the service of lining to the binding, the leaves 
have unhappily been much clipped at the edges and otherwise 
disfigured; but, mutilated and defaced as they are, the name of 
Chaucer sheds a glory over them, and renders every line they contain 
most precious. A short examination suffices to ascertain that the 
leaves are fragments of a Household Account of the fourteenth 
century, and we mect with the name Geoffrey Chaucer three times 
repeated, and with the regnal years 30, 31, 32, and 33—evidently 
of Edward IiI.—corresponding with the years 1356 to 1559. A 
closer study of the entries makes it evident that the account was 
kept for a lady—a countess by rank; that she resided principally 
at Hatfield in Yorkshire, then in the hands of the Crown; that the 
earl, her husband, was still living ; that she was closely related to the 
Royal family; and was in some way connected with Ireland ; that 
she frequently visited Campsey in Suffolk; and that she had a 
daughter, Philippa, who, though still an infant under the care of a 
nurse, went through the ceremony of betrothal during the period of 
the Account. 

These facts suffice to identify the lady of the Account with 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, the last Earl 
of Ulster of that name, and wife of Prince Lionel, third son of 
Edward III. Her connection with the Royal family of England 
was twofold; by her marriage with Prince Lionel, and by descent 
from Joan of Acre, daughter of Edward I. She was heiress to 
immense estates in Ireland. Her mother, Maud, sister of Henry 
first Duke of Lancaster, was at the time of the Account a nun in 
Campsey Priory; and her daughter Philippa was betrothed in the 
year 1358 to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. The lady herself 
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had been left by the death of her father, when in her first year, the 
heiress of the earldom of Ulster, and had been brought up by Queen 
Philippa, to whom her wardship had been assigned by Edward IIT., 
in companionship with the Royal children. As early as the year 
1341, and when she was only nine years old, she was affianced by 
the king to his son Lionel, six years her junior. The betrothal wa: 
celebrated on the 15th of August, in that year, and the marriage 
took place in the year 1352. 

Of the two leaves which remain of the Account, the one refers to 
payments made for the wardrobe, the other to donations. In each 
the date of every payment, as well as the place at which it was 
made, is recorded ; so that we are enabled to trace the movements of 
the lady herself by following the successive entries. Arranging the 
items of the two divisions of payments in one series, we obtain the 
following results :—The Countess was in London on the 4th of April, 
1356. In June and July she was at Reading, one of the royal resi- 
dences ; having apparently recently been at Southampton. On the 
2nd of September she was at Stratford-le-Bow in company with her 
husband Prince Lionel. And about the same time a payment is 
made to a sumpter-man of the Abbot of Waltham for conducting 
the bed—as it is simply expressed in the Account, but which 
includes all the furniture connected with it—of her daughter from 
Stratford to Campsey. There is nothing to show where she spent 
the winter of 1356; probably at Hatfield; but early in April in 
1357 we find her in London equipping herself for the festival of 
Easter, and also for a visit to the Court at Windsor, to join in a cele- 
bration of the Feast of St. George, held there with great pomp in 
connection with the newly-founded Order of the Garter. And at this 
period occurs an entry of an entire suit of clothes, consisting of a 
paltock, or short cloak, a pair of red and black breeches, with shoes, 
provided for Geoffrey Chaucer. Articles of dress are paid for also for an 
attendant on the Countess designated as Philippa Pan’—probably the 
contracted form of the word Panetaria—mistress of the pantry. And 
as establishing the antiquity of giving drink-money to workmen, it is 
worth noting that, in the payments made for these different articles of 
dress, certain sums are included as given to the working tailors for 
drink, “after the custom of London.” On the 20th of May an 
article of dress, of which the name is lost by a defect in the leaf, is 
purchased for Geoffrey Chaucer in London; and attire is provided 
for the Countess herself in preparation for the feast of Pente- 
cost to be celebrated at Woodstock. In July the Countess is at 
Doncaster and at Hatfield in Yorkshire, at which latter place she 
remains over Christmas. While there she receives letters from 
Ireland; and a payment is made to a servant of the Duke of 
Lancaster for bringing a letter from his daughter Lady Blanche. 

In December of the same year (1357) a man receives money for 
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accompanying Philippa Pan’ from a place I am unable to identify, 
named Pullesdon, to Hatfield; and this item is immediately followed 
by the entry of a donation of three shillings and sixpence to Geoffrey 
Chaucer “ for necessaries.” At the same period a present of money 
is made to a servant of Lady Mowbray, sister to the Countess’s 
mother, for coming with five horses from Axholme, the residence 
of Sir John Mowbray, to Hatfield, by the way of Blyth, the direct 
passage of the river being obstructed by the ice. At this time also 
Prince John of Ghent, then Earl of Richmond, must have been a 
visitor at Hatfield ; for New-Year gifts are presented by the Countess 
to his cook and clerk of the kitchen. 

The date of the next payment is the 4th of April, 1358; when 
sums are allowed to the Panetaria, the cook and the nurse, of the 
Countess’s daughter, for debts incurred at Campsey ; where it may be 
presumed the child had been taken, in order to be under the care of 
her grandmother, Prioress of the House, during the absence of the 
Earl and Countess on a visit to the Court. 

In the same month of the year 1358, considerable payments are 
made in equipping the Countess for the great Feast of St. George, 
held at Windsor ; and a boddice, lined with fur, is provided for her 
attendant Philippa Pan’. In the same month a payment is made 
for a mourning cloak, under the expressive designation of a “ rue- 
mantle,” for the Countess: it is uncertain for what occasion. We 
trace the movements of the Countess at a later period of the year, 
from another authority; for it is stated in a household account 
of the Dowager Queen Isabella, that the Countess of Ulster supped 
with her at Hertford Castle on the 20th of July. 

In August of 1358, the Countess was at Anglesey ; and on the 
[st of September, in Liverpool. And in the same month a black 
tunic, mantle and cape, are provided for her, as mourning for Queen 
Isabella, who had died on the 23rd of August. Subsequent entries 
show that the Countess attended at the Queen’s funeral, which 
took place at the church of the Friars Minors, in Newgate Street, on 
the 27th of November. In September and October several entries 
occur for dress provided for Lady Philippa, the Countess’s daughter, 
for the ceremony of her betrothal. Though almost an infant, she 

yas affianced to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, either at this 
time, or, as elsewhere stated, in the spring of the following year. 

On the 6th of November the Countess is at Reading ; and shortly 
after we find her feeing the keeper of the lions in the Tower of 
London. Early in 1359, she makes a present of a mark to two 
minstrels of the Queen of Scotland—Johanna, sister of Edward IIT. 
and wife of David Bruce, King of Scotland, who had been in England 
since the spring of 1358, and had been residing with Queen Isabella 
at; the time of her death. Shortly after this entry, a mark is paid 
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to six valets of the Duke of Lancaster, for attending the Countess’s 
chariot with torches, from the Duke’s hotel of the “Neyth,” to her 
wardrobe in London. And at Lent of the same year, 1359, the 
Countess appears to have returned to Hatfield, where again a rue- 
mantle or mourning cloak is provided for her. 

Now, that the Geoffrey Chaucer mentioned in these Accounts 
is, indeed, the poet himself, we can have no scruple in assuming ; 
inasmuch as in his own writings he alludes to his connection with 
a portion of the Royal family as early as the year 1359; in his 
poem of the “Dream,” for instance, in which he celebrates the 
marriage of John of Ghent with Lady Blanche, of Lancaster ; and 
as we know from authentic documents that he was pensioned by the 
Crown for services in the year 1367. The direct result, therefore, 
of these entries will be to show that this connection with the Royal 
family existed three years earlier than his own allusion to it, and 
to explain the nature of it. For the character of the entries renders 
it nearly certain that Chaucer was attached in some capacity to the 
service of either Prince Lionel himself or his countess; therefore, 
in either case, a member of the Prince’s household. The Countess 
of Ulster, as an heiress of great estates, and as the wife of a Prince 
of the Blood, may well be conceived to have had attendants of her 
own, in a measure independent of her husband’s establishment, 
although, of course, united in the joint household; and the names 
of the persons through whom the payments of wardrobe expenses in 
this Account are made are found in connection with her service, 
in public documents, prior to her marriage. Yet the paucity of the 
items for an account of three years’ duration, and the length of interval 
between the dates of many of them, would seem to imply that the 
account mainly referred to periods when the Countess was living 
apart from her husband’s household. In this case, the persons found 
in attendance on her might be regarded simply as belonging tv the 
Prince’s establishment, and temporarily engaged in her special service. 
Some five or six persons are named so repeatedly as to warrant the 
conclusion that they were more directly attached to her; and it is 
remarkable that of the whole number only Chaucer and the lady 
styled Philippa Pan’ are provided for from the Countess’s ward- 
robe; and Chaucer only in one instance. 

But being evidently in some capacity in the household of the 
Prince and his Countess, we have to inquire what his position might 
have been. If we were certain of his age at this period we should 
have much assistance in determining the question. But his bio- 
graphers are not agreed upon the year of his birth. On the faith 
of a monumental inscription, of no earlier a date than the middle of 
the sixteenth century, this has been most commonly fixed at 1528. 
But a statement of his own, in giving evidence in the famous dispute 
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between the families of Scrope and Grosvenor as to the right to 
certain armorial bearings, would give a later date. The cause was 
tried in October, 13886; and he then gave in evidence that he was 
forty years of age and upwards, and had borne arms twenty-seven 
years. As some other witnesses have been proved to have been 
incorrect in the statement of their ages as much as from ten to twenty 
years, it has been argued that no reliance ought to be placed on this 
similar affirmation of Chaucer, if, as it is averred, it cannot readily 
be reconciled with other assumed dates in his biography. Surely, 
however, we ought to have some scruples in setting aside so im- 
portant a statement from the poet’s own lips; more especially as his 
additional and more precise assertions, that he had borne arms 
twenty-seven years, and was taken prisoner at a particular place in 
France, are found to be verified by circumstances of the French 
invasion of the year 1359. If correct in one statement, why so ex- 
tremely inaccurate in another? Assume the age of forty-six to be 
implied by the expression of forty and upwards, and we fix the 
year of Chaucer’s birth to. 1540. Now in his poem of the “ Dream” 
he intimates that his courtship of the lady whom he eventually 
married, took place simultaneously with that of Prince John of 
Ghent and Lady Blanche of Lancaster, namely, about the year 
1358; and in another poem, “The Court of Love,” he associates 
the same event with the eighteenth year of his own age. Here, then, 
is confirmation of the date of 1340 as that of his birth; and we 
shall be justified in assuming that, at the beginning of the year 
1357, when he is first mentioned in these fragments, Chaucer 
was about seventeen years of age; and, if so, we may reason- 
ably conjecture that his position in Prince Lionel’s household was 
that of a page, with which also the entries would seem very well 
to agree. For instance, the amount paid for Chaucer’s entire suit 
for his visit to Windsor, namely seven shillings—equivalent to about 
five pounds in modern money—is sufficiently high to accord with 
superior rank ; yet the payments made for him seem on a lower scale 
than those for other members of the household mentioned in the 
Account, and who, therefore, it may be presumed, were much his 
elders. The paltock, or short cloak, provided for him in 1357, cost 
four shillings; while, in two other instances, a similar garment for 
other attendants is entered at six shillings and eight pence, and 
eight shillings and threepence. A Christmas present to Chaucer 
“for necessaries,” as it is expressed, is put down at three shillings 
and sixpence ; while to some other members of the household sums 
of thirteen shillings and eight pence, or twenty shillings, are pre- 
sented. 

Whether a page in the household of Prince Lionel, or a special 
attendant on the Countess of Ulster, it would appear that he was 
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attached to their service certainly as early as the beginning of 
the year 1357, and was at that period at Hatfield, in Yorkshire ; that 
he was present at the celebration of the Feast of St. George, at 
Edward III.’s court, in attendance on the Countess, in April of 
that year ; that he followed the court to Woodstock ; and that he was 
again at Hatfield, probably from September, 1357, to the end of 
March, 1358, and would have witnessed there the reception of Prince 
John of Ghent, then Earl of Richmond. We may infer that he was 
present at that most splendid entertainment given by Edward III. 
to the royal personages then in England—=including the King 
of France, the Queen of Scotland, the King of Cyprus, and that 
saddest of figures in such a scene, the sister of the captive King of 
France and Edward’s own mother, the almost-forgotten Queen 
Isabella—at what was ever after called the Great Feast of St. George ; 
and that he was at Reading with the court, and at London, in the 
winter of 1358. The Earl and Countess would probably have spent 
part of the same season and the early part of 1359 at Hatfield ; but 
in May, we know from other historical records that Prince Kine 
and doubtless his wife, the Countess of Ulster, were present at the 
wedding of John of Ghent and Lady Blanche of Lancaster, at Reading, 
and at the famous joustings subsequently held in London in honour 
of that event. And we have thus a record of the poet’s course of life 
from the commencement of the year 1357 to the autumn of 1359, 
when he would have joined the royal army which invaded France, 
in the retinue of Prince Lionel, and in the course of which service, 
we know from his own information, he was made a prisoner by the 
French. A period of three years will be added to what is known of his 
biography, and these years belonging to the earlier part of his life, in 
which there is the most uncertainty, and a knowledge of which is 
most essential to the explanation of his after career. Moreover, the 
proof of his connection with Prince Lionel will give countenance to 
0 assertion of Speght, rejected by later biographers, that Chaucer 

vas present at the second marriage of the Prince with Violanta, 
innit of Galeazzo, Lord of Mile, celebrated at that city in the 
year 1369, and at which he is stated to have met the Italian poet 
Petrarch. 

The special value of these facts will consist in their showing that, 
at the outset of his career, Chaucer would have had the benefit 
of society of the highest refinement, in personal attendance on a 
young and spirited prince of the blood; that he would have had his 
imagination fed by scenes of the most brilliant court festivities, 
rendered more imposing by the splendid triumphs with which they 
were connected ; and that he would have had the advantage of royal 
patrons in the early exercise of his genius. Chaucer was, as he him- 
self tells us, of a studious disposition, and, it is stated, had entered 
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one of the universities; but in his readings and his college ex- 
ercises, although perhaps enriching his mind by communion with 
the classical authors, and strengthening it by the training of the 
schools, he would not necessarily have been perfecting that gift which 
so transcendently distinguishes him from the versifiers of his time— 
refinement of expression in his own language. The society he would 
have been raised to by his position in Prince Lionel’s household, 
would have been useful to him in this respect. And there is reason 
to conclude that Chaucer’s great excellence in the use of his native 
idiom was due to this early opportunity of cultivating it, since his 
first poems show in a remerkable degree the grace of expression 
which marks his best producuons. And if Chaucer may be allowed 
to have gained refinement and culture from association with his royal 
patrons, it may be claimed for him that he would have repaid the 
benefit in giving something of elevation to the society to which he was 
admitted. The youthful princes who had Chaucer for their attendant 
would surely be intellectually gainers by the companionship. Nor 
would the advantage be confined to them individually. The court 
was the real centre of civilisation, and it is no extravagance to assert 
that such influence as he might exercise upon it would be radiated 
widely over the land. 

In learning the fact of Chaucer’s residence in the North of Eng- 
land, his future editors may perhaps be able to distinguish a 
character in his language and local descriptions traceable to his 
familiarity with it. His numerous descriptions of woodland scenery 
and allusions to hunting reminiscences may be partially derived 
from frequent enjoyment of the pastime in Hatfield Chase. Possibly 


4 


the scene of the poem entitled “ 


nm 
i 


The Dream,” and in which it is 
believed Chaucer recounts the circumstances of John of Ghent’s 
courtship and marriage of Lady Blanche of Lancaster, may be 
identified with this locality. Entries in these fragments show that 
the Prince was actually a visitor at Hatfield at Christmas in the year 
1357, some fifteen months before his marriage, and coincident with 
the time at which the poet fixes their first meeting. Lady Blanche 
is also mentioned as corresponding with the Countess of Ulster at 
the same period. Her father, the Duke of Lancaster, was at this 
time absent in France, where he held the office of Governor of 
Guienne; and it is very probable that she may have been on a 
visit at Axholme—the seat of Lord Mowbray, husband to her 





aunt, Lady Joan of Lancaster. Lady Mowbray was the sister of 
the Countess of Ulster’s mother; and the two families are repre- 
sented in the Account as in familiar intercourse. The forest in 
which the poet describes himself as passing the night may be 
accepted as the woods of Hatfield. The island to which he con- 
eeives himself transported in his dream, and where he witnesses the 
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arrival of Lady Blanche and Prince John éf Ghent, would be 
represented by the Isle of Axholme. And the hermitage on a rock 
would find its type in the actual hermitage on 2 high point of land 
in the isle, at that time, we are told, entirely surrounded by water. 
Whether or not the scene of the poem can be identified with this 
locality, John of Ghent’s visit to Hatfield suggests an origin to 
Chaucer’s connection with him, so important in his subsequent bio- 
graphy, and which probably became intimate immediately on the 
death of Prince Lionel, in 1369. Then, speculations suggest them- 
selves as to the lady—evidently a person of consideration in the 


as Philippa Pan’, or Panetaria. 


Countess’s household—designated 

She occurs several times in the Account, and appears to have been 
in an — manner attached to the Countess’s service. Twice 
she is mentioned in entrics immediately followed by the name of 
it a 
time when he himself, in the poem of “The Dream,” tells us that 


Geoffrey Chaucer. This connection of > thei r names, occurring 


he was courting the lady whom he ane married, and who 
we know was named Philippa, suggests the conjecture that the 
Countess’s attendant may have been Chaucer’s future wife. That 
Philippa, having been in the Countess of Ulster’s service, should 
be found subsequently in that of the Queen Philippa, is rues in 
favour of the segs The Countess died in 1363, only four 
years after the period of a and nothing would be more 
likely than that the principa w lady of her household, and probably 
favourite companion, should thie pra shelter after her death in 
the family of her husband’s mother 

But I have no wish to strain the evidence to be collected from 
the few items of this imperfect Houschold Account. I have hopes, 
however, that the positive information they yield may give a direc- 
tion to researches resulting in new discoveries in the life of Chaucer. 

I may add that the volume, to the covers of which these fragments 
were pasted, was given, in the year 1508, to the monastery of Ames- 
bury. It was probably rebound there, and these parchment leaves 
were used to strengthen the sides of the book. Amesbury was the 
retreat of more than one Princess of England ; and an aunt of the 
Countess of Ulster—lIsabella of Laneaster—was Abbess of the House 
at about the period of the Account. 


Epwarp A. Bonp. 
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CuHaPTer V. 
1. Convocation For 1HE Extrrpation or Heresy (1512). 


CoteEt’s labours in connection with his school did not interfere with 
his ordinary duties. He was still, Sunday after Sunday, preaching 
those courses of sermons on “the Gospels, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer,” which attracted by their novelty and unwonted 
earnestness so many listeners. The Dean was no Lollard himself, 

yet those whose leanings were toward Lollard views naturally found 
in the simple Scripture teaching to which they listened at St. Paul’s, 

what they felt was the food for which they were in search, and which 
they did not get elsewhere. They were wont, it seems, to advise one 
another to go and hear Dr. Colet ; and it was not strange if in the 
future examination of heretics a connection should be traced between 
Colct’s sermons and the evident increase of heresy." That heresy 
was on the increase could not be doubted. Foxe has recorded the 
names of no fewer than twenty-three heretics compelled by Fitzjames, 
Bishop of London, to abjure during 1510 and 1511. And so zealous 
was the Bishop in his old age against poor Lollards that he burned 
at least two of them in Smithfield during the autumn of 1511.7 
So common, indeed, were these martyr fires, that Ammoniusy Latin 
secretary to Henry VIII., writing from London, a few weeks after, to 
Erasmus, at Cambridge, could jestingly say, that “he does not wonder 
that wood is so scarce and dear, the heretics cause so many holocausts ; 
and yet (he said) their numbers grow; nay, even the brother of 
Thomas, my servant, dolt as he is, has himself founded a sect, and 
has his disciples! ” ° 

It was under these circumstances that a royal mandate was issued 
in November‘ to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to summon a con- 
vocation of his province to meet at St. Paul’s, on the 6th of February, 
1512,—a convocation which was ever afterwards referred to as having 
been held “for the extirpation of heresy.” 

It was probably on Friday, the 6th of February, 1512,° that 
members of both Houses assembled in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as usual, 
to listen to the opening address. 

How little the good Archbishop Warham sympathised with the 

(1) “ Moreover that Thomas Geffrey caused this John Butler divers Sundays to go 
to London to hear Dr. Colet.’’ (Foxe, ed. 1597, p. 756.) 

(2) William Sweting and John Brew wate r, on 18th October, 1511. (Foxe, ed. 1597, p.736.) 

(3) Eras., Epist. exxvii. Brewer, i., No. 1948 

(4) Brewer, i., No. 2004. 

(5) Warham to Henry VIII. Brewer, i., 4312. 

(6) Wilkin’s “ Concilia,” under date 1512. 
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persecuting zeal of the old Bishop of London, was shown by his 
charging Dean Colet with the duty of delivering the opening address. 
It was a task by no means to be envied; but Colet resolved to do 
his duty, and to preach a sermon suited to the occasion. 

Ife commenced his sermon by reminding the assembled bishops 
and clergy that they “were come hither for the reformation of the 
Church, of which there had never been more need.” 


“T came hither to-day, fathers, to warn you that with all your mind ye think 
upon the reformation of the Church. But, forsooth, I came not willingly, for 1 
knew mine own unworthiness. I saw before how hard it was to please the precise 
judgment of so many men. I judged it utterly unworthy and unmete that I, a 
servant, should counsel my lords; that I, a son, should teach you, my fathers. Truly it 
had been meter for some one of the fathers to have done it. You prelates might 
have done it with more grave authority and greater wisdom. But the most reverend 
Father and Lord Archbishop, president of this council, hath laid upon me this 
burden. And his commandment must be obeyed. For obedience is better than 
sacrifice. Wherefore, I pray you, fathers, to help me at the beginning with your 
good prayers. Let us pray, too, for this, your congregation, that God may inspire 
your minds so with one accord to agree to such profit and fruit of the Church that 
ye seem not at the end of the council to have been gathered together in vain. Let 
us pray.” 


And then the assembly having joined in the Paternoster, Colet rose 
from his knees, to proceed with his address. There he stood in 
the midst of this convocation, called expressly for the extirpation 
of heretics, strong in his own plain honesty and severely virtuous 
life, itself a rebuke which had already cut to the heart many of those 
whose zeal against Lollards was greater than the sanctity of their 
own lives,—there he stood, with the Bishop of London and others 
of the persecuting party around him, and pronounced as his text 
the words of St. Paul, “Be ye not conformed to this world.” 


“Be ye not conformed to this world. This did the apostle write to all Christian 
men, but most chiefly to priests and bishops. Priests and bishops ought to be the 
lights of the world, but if priests and bishops run in the dark way of the world, 
how dark then shall the secular people be! . . . . Wherefore it was more than all 
to the priests and bishops that St. Paul said, ‘Be ye not conformed to this world, 
but be ye reformed,’” &c. 


And having thus pressed home this injunction to the priests and 
bishops, he spoke plainly to them in order of their “secular and 
worldly living,” their feasts and banqueting, their “hunting and 
hawking,” their covetousness in seeking nothing but fat benefices 
and high promotions. 


“Yes, said he, I repeat it again, I beat it into your ears,—covetousness is the root 
of all your evils... .. Weare grieved now-a-days by heretics—men mad with 
marvellous foolishness ; but their heresies are not so pestilent and pernicious to the 
people as the evil and wicked lives of priests ; . . . for verily there be many Catholic 
and faithful men in their preaching, who are heretics in their working. There is no 
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heresy worse and more perilous than a wicked life. . . . . Wherefore, you fathers, 
you priests, and all of you of the clergy, at the last wake up from your sleep in this 
forgetful world, and listen unto St. Paul crying unto you, ‘ Be ye not conformed to 
this world.’ 

“And now for the reformation. It, too, must begin with you, fathers. You 
must first taste this medicine of purgation of manners, and then offer it after to us. 
No new laws are needed, but those which are made already must be kept. Let 
the laws be rehearsed against simony ; those which command the personal residence 
of curates in their churches; those which forbid clerks to be merchants and hunters 
and to haunt taverns; those which command temperance in apparel; which com- 
mand monks «and religious men to keep to the straight way which leadeth to 
heaven. Above all let those laws be rehearsed which pertain to you, my reverend 
fathers and lords bishops, which command your residence in your dioceses to take 
heed to the health of souls, to sow the word of God, and to sustain the widows and 
fatherless; the laws which command that the goods of the Church be spent, not 
in costly buildings, not in apparel and pomps, not in feasting and banqueting, not 
in the enriching of kinsfolk, or in the keeping of hounds, but in things protitable 
and necessary to the Church. And when these laws have been rehearsed, let them 
be put in execution; and with all due reverence I call chiefly upon you, fathers, 
for it must begin with you.” 


In conclusion, as if calling to mind how bold he had been, he 


trusted that what he had said “would in gentleness be taken to the 
best.” 


“ And if it be thought ” (he continued) “that I have passed my bounds in this 
sermon, or have said anything out of temper, forgive it me, and ye shall forgive a 
man speaking out of very zeal, a man sorrowing for the decay of the Church. 
Consider the thing itself, and do not regard any foolishness of mine. Suffer not 
this convocation to slip by for nought.” 


And then, as if carried away by his boldness again— 


“Truly ” (says he) “ ye are often gathered together, but (to speak the truth) [ 
see not what fruit to the Church comes of your assemblies. Go ye now in the 
spirit that ye have called on to find out, discern, and ordain those things which are 
profitable to the Church, praise unto you, and honour unto God.” 


What immediate effect this noble sermon of Colet’s had upon the 
assembled clergy does not appear. But one authentic picture of a 
scene which there can be little doubt occurred in this Convocation 
has been preserved to give a passing glimpse into the nature of the 
discussion which followed upon the subject of the “extirpation of 
heresy.” In the course of the debate the advocates of increased 
severity against poor Lollards were asked, it seems, to point out, if 
they could, a single passage in the Canonical Scriptures which com- 
mands the capital punishment of heretics. Whereupon an old divine 
(was it Bishop Fitzjames ?) rose from his seat, and with some severity 
and temper quoted the command of St. Paul to Titus: “A man that 
is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” The 
old man quoted the words as they stand in the Vulgate version : 
“‘Hereticum hominem post unam et alteram correptionem devita !” 
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“ De vita!” he repeated with emphasis; and again, louder still, 
he thundered “ Dr-vira!” till every one wondered what had hap- 
pened to the man. At length he proceeded to explain that the 
meaning of the Latin verb “ devitare” being “de vita tollere” (1), 
the passage in question was clearly a direct command to punish 
heretics by death !! 

A. smile passed round among those members of Convocation who 
were learned enough to detect the gross ignorance of the old divine ; 
but to the rest his logic appeared perfectly conclusive, and he was 
allowed to proceed triumphantly to support his position by quoting, 
again from the Vulgate, the text translated in the English version, 
“Suffer not a witch to live.’ For the word “witch” the beni 
version has “ malificus.” A heretic, he declared, was clearly “ mali- 
ficus,” and therefore ought not to be suffered to live. By whieh 
conclusive logic the learned members of the Convocation of 1512 
were, it is said, completely carried away. 

This story, resting wholly or in part upon Colet’s own relation to 
Erasmus, is the only glimpse which can be gathered of the proceedings 
of this Convocation “ for the extirpation of heresy.” 


Corer 1s CHarcep with Heresy (1512). 


Before the spring of 1512 was passed, Colet’s Sermon to Convocation 
was printed and distributed both in Latin and English, probably by 
himself; and as there was an immediate lull in the storm of perse- 

cution, he may be regarded rather as victor than as vanquished, 
spite of the seeming triumph of the persecuting party in Convocation. 

The bold position he had taken had rallied round him not a few 
honest-hearted men, and had made him, as it were unconsciously on 
his part, the man to whom earnest truth-seekers looked up as to a 
leader, and upon whom the blind leaders of the blindly orthodox 
party vented all their jealousy and hatred. 

He was henceforth a marked man. That school of his in St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, to the erection of which he had devoted his fortune, 
which he had the previous autumn made his will to endow, had now 
risen into a conspicuous building, and the motives of the Dean in 
building it were of course everywhere canvassed. The school was 

(1) See note of Erasmus in his “ Annotations” in /oco, Titus iii., 10; also the “ Praise 
of Folly,” where the story is told in connection with further particulars. ‘The exact 
coincidence between the two accounts of the old divine’s construction of Titus iii. 10, 
leads one to conclude that the rest of the story, as given in the Praise of Folly, is also 
literally true. Knight, in his Life of Colet, concludes that as the story is told in the 
Praise of Folly, the incident must have occurred in @ previous Convocation, as this satire 
was written Jefore 1512. (Knight, pp. 199, 200.) But I find that the story is not 
inserted in the edition of 1515, or the earlicr ones, nor in the first edition of the Anno- 
tations, but it is inserted in the Basle ¢ tition of the Encomion Moriz, 12th of November, 
1519, published just after Colet’s death, p. 226. 
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now fairly at work. Lilly, the godson of Grocyn, the late Professor 
of Greck at Oxford, was already appointed head-master ; and as he 
was known to have himself travelled in Greece to perfect his classical 
knowledge, it could no longer be doubted by any that here, under the 
shadow of the great cathedral, was to be taught to the boys that 
“ heretical Greek” which was regarded with so much suspicion. Here 
was in fact a school of the “new learning” sowing in the minds of 
English youth the seeds of that free thought and heresy which Colet 
had so long been teaching to the people from his pulpit at St. Paul’s. 
More had already facetiously told Colet that he could not wonder if 
his school should raise a storm of malice, for “ it was,” he said, “ like 
the wooden horse in which were concealed armed Greeks for the destruction 
of barbarian Troy.” 

No wonder indeed if the wrath of Bishop Fitzjames should be 
kindled against Colet; no wonder if, having failed in his attempt 
effectually to stir up the spirit of persecution in the recent Convo- 
cation, he should now vent his spleen upon the newly-founded school. 

But how fully, amid all, Colet preserved his temper and perse- 
vered in his work may be gathered from the following letter to 
Erasmus, who, in intervals of leisure from graver labours, was devoting 
his literary talents to the service of Colet’s school, and whose little 
book, “ De Copia Verborum,” was part of it already in the printer’s 
hands :— 

: Colet to Erasmus,? 

“Indeed, dearest Erasmus, since you left London [ have heard nothing of 
ee 

“T have been spending a few days in the country with my mother, consoling 
her in her grief on the death of my servant, who died at her house, whom she loved 
as ason, and for whose death she wept as though he had been more than a son. 
The night on which I returned to town I received your letter. 

“Nowlisten toa joke! Acertain bishop, who is held, too, to be one of the wiser ones, 
has been blaspheming our school before a large concourse of people, declaring that I 
have erected what is a useless thing; yea,a bad thing; yea more (to give his own 
words), a temple of idolatry. Which, indeed, I fancy he called it because the poets 
are to be taught there! Atthis, Erasmus, I am not angry, but laugh heartily. .... 

“Tsend you a little book containing the sermon [to the Convocation?]. The 
printers said they had sent some to Cambridge. 

“Farewell. Do not forget the verses for our boys, which I want you to finish with 
all good nature and courtesy. Take care to let us have the second part of your 
Copia.” 


The second part of the Copia was accordingly completed, and the 
whole sent to the press in May, with a prefatory letter to Colet in 
which Erasmus paid a loving tribute to his friend’s character and 
work. He dwelt upon Colet’s noble self-sacrificing devotion to the 


(1) Stapleton, “Tres Thome,”’ p. 166. 
(2) Erroneously dated 1517. (Brewer, vol. ii., No. 3190.) The true date, 1512, is 
clearly fixed by the allusion to the “De Copia,” &c. (Eras., Epist., App.’cccevi.) 
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good of others, and the judgment he had shown in singling out two 
main objects at which to labour, as the most powerful means of 
furthering the great cause so dear to his heart. 

To implant Christ in the hearts of the common people, by constant 
preaching, year after year, from his pulpit at St. Paul’s,—this, wrote 
Erasmus, had been Colet’s first great work, and surely it had borne 
much fruit ! 

To found a School wherein the sons of the people should drink in 
Christ along with a sound education, that thereby, as it were in the 
cradle of coming generations, the foundation might be laid of the 
future welfare of his country,—this had been the second great work 
to which Colet had devoted time, talents, and a princely fortune. 


“What is this I ask, but to act asa father to all your childrenand fellow-citizens ? 
You rob yourself to make them rich. Youstrip yourself toclothe them. You wear 
yourself out with toil that they may be quickened into lifein Christ. In aword,you 
spend yourself away that you may gain them for Christ ! 

“ He must be envious, indeed, who does not back with all his might the man who 
engages in a work like this. He must be wicked, indeed, who can gainsay or inter- 
rupt him. That man isan enemy to England who does not care to give a helping 
hand where he can.” 


Which words in praise of Colet’s self-sacrificing work were not 
merely uttered within hearing of those who might hang upon the lips 
of the aged Fitzjames or the bishop who had “ blasphemed” the school 
—they passed, with edition after edition of the Copia of Erasmus, into 
the hands of every scholar in Europe, until they were known and 
read of all men! 

But Bishop Fitzjames, whose unabating zeal against heretics had 
become the ruling passion of his old age, no longer able to control his 
hatred of the Dean, associated with himself two other bishops of like 
opinions and spirit in the ignoble work of making trouble for Colet. 
They resorted to their usual weapon—~persecution. They exhibited 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury articles against Colet extracted 
from his sermons. Their first charge was that he had preached that 
images ought not to be worshipped. The second charge was that he 
had denied that Christ, when he commanded Peter the third time to 
“feed his lambs,” made any allusion to the application of episcopal 
revenues in hospitality or anything else, seeing that Peter was a poor 
man and had no episcopal revenues at all. The third charge was that in 
speaking once from his pulpit of those who were accustomed to read 
their sermons, he meant to give a side hit at the Bishop of London, 
who, on account of his old age, was in the habit of reading his 
sermons. 

But the archbishop, thoroughly appreciating as he did the high 
qualities of the Dean, became his protector and advocate, instead of 
his judge. Colet himself, says Erasmus, did not deign to make any 
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reply to these foolish charges, and others “ more foolish still.”* And 
the archbishop, therefore, without hearing any reply, indignantly 
rejected them. 

What the charges “ more foolish still” may have been Erasmus does 
not record. But Tyndale mentions as a well-known fact that “the 
Bishop of London would have made Dean Colet of Paules an heretic 
for translating the Paternoster in English had not the [ Arch |bishop of 
Canterbury helped the Dean.’” 

Colet’s English translation or paraphrase of the Paternoster still 
remains to show that he was open to the charge.’ But for once, 
at least, the persecutor was robbed of his prey! 

For a while, indeed, Colet’s voice had been silenced; but now 
Erasmus was able to congratulate his friend on his return to his post 
of duty at St. Paul’s. 


“T was delighted to hear from you {he wrote from Cambridge], and have to 
congratulate you that you have returned to your most sacred and useful work of 
preaching. I fancy even this little interruption will be overruled for good, for your 
people will listen to your voice all the more eagerly for having been deprived of it 
for a while. May Jesus, Optimus Maximus, keep you in safety.’ 


3. CoLET PREACHES AGAINST THE ContrnentaL Wars (1512-18). 

If thus Colet returned to his pulpit after a narrow escape of being 
burned for heresy, it was to continue to do his duty, and not to 
preach in future only such sermons as might escape the censure of his 
bishop. is honesty and boldness were soon again put to the test. 

It was in the summer of 1512, that Henry VIII. for the first time 
mingled the blood of English soldiers in those continental wars 
which now for some years became the absorbing object of attention. 

Kuropean rulers had not yet accepted the modern notion of territorial 
sovereignty. Instead of looking upon themselves as the rulers of 
nations, living within the settled boundaries of their respective 
countries, they still thirsted for war and conquest, and dreamed 
of universal dominion. To how great an extent this was so, a glance 
at the ambitious schemes of the chief rulers of Europe at this period 
will show. 

How Pope Julius II. was striving to add temporal to spiritual 
sovercignty, and desired to be the lord and master of the game of the 
world, has been already noticed in mentioning how it called forth 


(1) Eras. to Justus Jonus, Eras. op. iii., p. 460. D and E. 

(2) Also quoted in Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 93, from works of Tyndal, &c., fol., 
London, 1573, p. 318. 

(3) “The Seven Peticyons of the Paternoster,’ by Joan Colet, Deane of Paules. 
Knight’s Life of Colet, App., No. xii., p. 450. 

(4) Eras. Epist. cvii. Brewer, No. 3495, under date Ist Nov. 1512. 
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the satire of Erasmus in his “ Praise of Folly.” This warlike Pope 
was still fighting in his old age. Side by side with Pope Julius 
was Caesar Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, King of the Romans, 
Emperor of Germany, &c., fit representative of the ambitious house 
of Hapsburg! Not contented with all these titles and dominions, 
Maximilian was intriguing to secure by marriages the restoration 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and the annexation of the Netherlands, 
Franche-Compte, and Artois, as well as of Castile and Arragon, 
to the titles and possessions of his Royal house. And what he could 
not secure by marriages he was trying to secure by arms. Had his 
success equalled his lust of dominion, east and west would have been 
united in the one “ Holy Empire” of which he dreamed, independent 
even of Papal interference, and hereditary for ever in the house 
of Hapsburg. Then there was Louis XII., the “ most Christian” 
King of France, laying claim to a great part of Italy, pushing his 
influence and power so far as to strike terror into the minds of 
other princes; assuming to himself the rank of the first prince 
in Christendom; his chief minister aspiring to succced Julius IT. in 
the Papal chair; his son Francis ready to become a candidate for 
the empire on the death of Maximilian. And, lastly, there was 
Henry VIII. of England, eager to win his spurs, and to achieve 
military renown at the first opportunity ; reviving old obsolete claims 
on the crown of France; offering himself as a candidate for the 
empire when it became vacant; plotting to secure the election 
of Wolsey to the Papal chair! Throw all these rival claims and 
objects of ambition into a wild medley, consider to what plots and 
counter-plots, leagues and breaches of them, all this vast entangle- 
ment of interests and ambitions must give rise, and some faint idea 
may be gained of the state of European politics. 

Already in December, 1511, a Holy Alliance had been formed 
between Pope Julius, Maximilian, Ferdinand, and Henry VIIL., 
to arrest the conquests and humble the ambition of Louis XII. In 
the summer of 1512 the first English expedition sailed. Ferdinand 
persuaded Henry VIII. to aid him in attacking Guienne, and all 
unused to the stratagems of war, he fell into the snare. While 
his father-in-law was playing his selfish game, and reducing the 
kingdom of Navarre, Henry’s fleet and soldiers were left to play 
their part alone. The whole expedition, owing to delays and gross 
mismanagement, wofully miscarried. There were symptoms of 
mutiny and desertion; and at length the English army returned 
home utterly demoralised, and in the teeth of their commands. The 
English flag was disgraced in the eyes of Europe. French wits 
wrote biting satires, “ De Anglorum é Galliis Fuga,” ' and in bitter 
disappointment Henry VIII., to avoid further disgrace, was obliged to 


(1) Philomorus, 71, 
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hush up the affair, allowing the disbanded soldiers to return to their 
homes without further inquiry. It was in vain that More replied to the 
French wits with epigram for epigram, correcting their exaggerated 
satire, and turning the tables upon their own nation. He laid the 
foundation of a controversy by which he was annoyed in after years, 
and did little at the time to remove the general feeling of national 
disgrace which resulted from this first trial of Henry VIII. at the 
game of war. 

Meanwhile Colet, ever prone to speak out plainly what he 
thought, had publicly from his pulpit expressed his own strong 
condemnation of the war. And the old Bishop of London, ever 
lying in wait, like the persecuting Pharisees of old, to find an 
occasion of evil against him, eagerly made use of this pretext to 
renew the attempt to get him into trouble. He had failed to bring 
down upon the Dean the terrors of ecclesiastical authority, but it 
would answer his purpose as well if he could provoke against him 
royal displeasure. He therefore informed the king, now eagerly 
bent upon his continental wars, that Colet had condemned them ; 
that he had publicly preached in a sermon “that an unjust peace 
was to be preferred before the justest war.” While the bishop was 
thus whispering evil against him in the royal ear, others of his 
party were zealously preaching up the war, and launching out 
ignorant invectives against Colet and “ the poets,” as they designated 
those who were suspected of preferring classical Latin and Greek to 
the “ blotterature,” as Colet called it, of the monks. By these means 
they appear to have hoped to bring Colet into disgrace and themselves 
into favour with the king. 

Sut if would seem that they watched and waited in vain for any 
visible sign of success. The king appeared strangely indifferent 
alike to the treasonable preaching of the Dean, and to their own effer- 
vescent loyalty. 

Unknown to them, the king sent for Colet, and privately encouraged 
him to goon boldly reforming by his teaching the corrupt morals 
of the age, and by no means to hide his light in times so dark. He 
knew full well, he said, what those bishops were plotting against 
him, and how much good service he had done to the British nation 
both by example and teaching. And he ended by saying that he 
would put such a check upon the attempts of those men as would 
make it clear to others that if any one chose to meddle with Colet 
it would not be with impunity ! 

Upon this Colet thanked the king for his kind intentions, but 
as to what he proposed further, beseeched him to forbear. ‘“ He 
had no wish,” he said, “that any one should be the worse on his 


account ; he had rather resign his preferment than it should come 
to that.” 


(1) Eras., Justo Jono, op. iii. pt. 1, 460, 461. 
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4, CoLET PROTESTS AGAIN. Second Campaicn (1513), 


The spring of 1513 was spent by Henry VIII. in energetic 
preparations for another campaign, in which he hoped to retrieve 
the lost credit of his arms. The young king, in spite of his regard 
for better counsellors, was intent upon warlike achievements. His 
first failure had made him the more eager to rush into the combat 
again. Wolsey, the only man amongst the war part y whose energy 
and tact were equal to the emergency, found in this turn of affairs 
the stepping-stone to his own ambitious fortune. The preparations 
for the next campaign were entrusted to his hands. 

Rumours were heard that the French would be likely to invade 
England, if Henry VIII. long delayed his invasion of France. To 
meet this contingency, the sheriffs of Somerset and Dorset had been 
already ordered to issue proclamations that every man between 
sixty and sixteen should be ready in arms’ to defend his country. 
Ever and anon came tidings that the French navy was moving rest- 
lessly about on the opposite shore,” in readiness for some unknown 
enterprise. Diplomatists were meanwhile weaving their wily webs 
of diplomacy, deceiving and being deceived. Even between the 
parties to the league there were constant breaches of confidence and 
double dealing. The entangled meshes of international policy were 
thrown into still greater confusion in February, by the death of 
Julius, the head-centre of the Holy Alliance. The new Pope might 
be a Frenchman, instead of the leader of the league against France, 
for anything men knew. ‘The moment was auspicious for the 
attempt to bring about a peace. But Henry VIII. was bent upon 
war. He urged on the equipment of the fleet, and was impatient of 
delay. On the 17th of March he conferred upon Sir Edward Howard 
the high-sounding title of “ Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, 
Normandy, Gascony, and Aquitaine.” * On Saturday, the 21st, he went 
down to Plymouth to inspect the fleet in person, and left orders to the 
admiral to put to sea. He had set his heart upon his flect, and 
in parting from Howard commanded him to send him word “ how 
every ship did sail.’* With his royal head thus full of his ships 
and sailors, and eagerly waiting for tidings of the result of their first 
trial trip in the Channel, Henry VIII. entered upon the solemnities 
of Holy- Week. 

On Good Friday, the 27th, he attended Divine service in the 
Royal Chapel. Dean Colet was the preacher for the day, and as 
when called to preach before Convocation he had chosen his text 
expressly for the bishops, so now in the royal presence he preached 
his sermon to the king. 

(1) Brewer, i., 3722. (2) Brewer, i., 3752, 3821. (3) Brewer, i., 3809. 
(4) Brewer, i., xlvii., and No. 3820. 
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“‘ He preached wonderfully ” (says Erasmus) “on the victory of Chiist, exhorting 
all Christians to fight and conquer under the banner of their king. He showed that 
when wicked men, out of hatred and ambition, fought with and destroyed one 
another, they fought under the banner, not of Christ, but of the Devil. He showed 
further how hard a thing it is to die a Christian death [on the field of battle]; how 
few undertake a war except from hatred or wicked ambition ; how hardly possible 
it is for those who really have that brotherly love, without which ‘no one can see 
the Lord,’ to thrust their sword into their brother’s blood; and he urged, in con- 
clusion, that instead of imitating the example of Czesars and Alexanders, the 
Christian ought rather to follow the example of Christ, his Prince.” ! 


So earnestly had Colet preached, and with such telling and pointed 
allusion to the events of the day, that the king was not a little afraid 
that the sermon might damp the zeal of his newly enlisted soldiers. 
Thereupon, like birds of evil omen, the enemies of Colet hovered round 
him as though he were an owl, hoping that at length the royal anger 
might be stirred against him. The king sent for Colet. He came at 
the royal command. He dined at the Franciscan monastery adjoin- 
ing the palace at Greenwich. When the king knew he was there, 
he went out into the monastery garden to mect him, dismissing 
all his attendants. And when they two were quite alone, he bade 
Colet to cover his head and be at ease with him. ‘TI did not call you 
here, Dean,” he said to him, “ to interrupt your holy labours, for of 
these I altogether approve, but to unburden my conscience of some 
scruples, that by your advice I may be able more fully to do my 
duty.” They talked together nearly an hour and a half; Colet’s 
enemies meanwhile impatiently waiting in the court, scarcely able to 
contain their fury, chuckling over the jeopardy in which they 
thought Colet at last stood with the king. As it was, the king 
approved and agreed with Colet in everything he said. But he 
was glad to find that Colet had not intended to declare absolutely 
that there could be no just war, no doubt persuading himself 
that his own was one of the very few just ones. The conversation 
ended in his expressing a wish that Colet would some time or other 
explain himself more clearly, lest the raw soldiers should go away 
with a mistaken notion, and think that he had really said that xo 
war is lawful to Christians. ‘“ And thus (continues Erasmus) Colet, 
by his singular discretion and moderation, not only satisfied the mind 
of the king, but even rose in his favour.” When he returned into 
the palace at parting, the king graciously drank to his health, 
embracing him most warmly, and, promising all the favours which 
it was in the power of a most loving prince to grant, dismissed him. 
Colet was no sooner gone than the courtiers flocked again round 
the king to know the result of his conference in the convent garden. 
Whereupon the king replied in the hearing of all: “ Let every 
one have his own doctor, and let every one favour his own; this ma: 
is the doctor for me.” Upon this the hungry wolves departed without 


(1) Eras. op. iil. p. 461. 
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their bone, and thereafter no one ever dared to meddle with Colet. 
This is Erasmus’s version’ of an incident which, especially when 
placed in its proper historical setting, may be looked upon as a 
jewel in the crown both of the young king and of his upright subject. 
It has been reported that Colet complied with the king’s wish, and 
preached another sermon in favour of the war against France, of 
the necessity and justice of which, as strictly defensive, the king had 
convinced him. But with reference to this second sermon, if ever 
it was preached, Erasmus is silent.” 

Henry VIII. may have convinced Colet by royal argument that 
in this, his second campaign, he was acting strictly on the defensive ; 
but events soon proved that he was indulging an ambitious dream, 
which he was stubbornly bent on pursuing, in spite of the counsel 
of the best of his advisers, and no matter what burdens it might 
entail upon the nation. He was not deterred by Colet’s preaching. 
He was not deterred by the news of troubles a-head on his Scotch 
frontiers. He was not deterred by the news of the election of Leo X. 
—a friend of Erasmus’s, and known to be anxious for peace—to the 
Papal chair. He was not deterred by the news of the destruction 
of a portion of his fleet, and the loss of his best Admiral, Lord 
Toward, under the most painful circumstances. Even the intelli- 
gence that his treacherous father-in-law, Ferdinand, to secure his 
own ends, had made a year’s truce with France, and thus deserted 
his ally, was not suflicient to restore him to reason. In spite of 
all he persisted in setting sail for Calais, to commence the attack 
on France in his own person. 

We need not follow the details of the campaign here. Suffice 
it to say, that like the first game of a child, it was carelessly, blunder- 
ingly played, not, however, without buoyant spirit and that air 
of exaggerated grandeur which betokens the imexperienced hand. 
A few towns were taken, under the selfish advice of Maximilian, 
who was glad enough to turn the lavish purse and ardent ambition 
of his young ally to his own advantage. But the power of France 
was not crippled by the invasion of a remote corner of her shores. 
More time was spent in tournaments and banquets than in actual 
fighting. It was emphatically “ playing at war.” 

In the mean time, it will be remembered that it was during the 
king’s absence that the Scotch invaded England, and were repulsed 
on the bloody field of Flodden. It may well be supposed that these 
events were not without passing influence on the minds of the Oxford 
Reformers. Colet’s hatred of these useless wars was not likely to be 
lessened by the results of this last campaign. Erasmus and More 

(1) Eras., Justo Jono., op. iii. 461, A, E. 


(2) Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 207, note quoted from Antiq. Britain, Sub. Wil . 
Warham, edit. Han., p. 306. 
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shared that hatred; and with every fresh turn in the mazes of 
continental policy and intrigue it was deepened, until at length 
it found vent in language as remarkable for its boldness as Colet’s 


had already been. 


5, ERAsMUS LEAVES CAMBRIDGE, AND MEDITATES LEAVING 
Enextanp (15138—14). 


During the autumn of 1513 Erasmus made up his mind to leave 
Cambridge. He had come to England on the accession of Henry VIII. 
with full purpose to make it his permanent home.’ That his friends 
would try to bring this about had been his last entreaty on leaving 
England for his visit to Italy. They had done their best for him. 
Every one who cared for the advance of learning they had found 
anxious to secure the residence of so great a scholar in their own 
country. The promises were indeed vague, but there were plenty of 
them, and altogether the chances of a fair maintenance for Erasmus 
appeared to be good. He had settled at Cambridge intending to 
earn his living by teaching Greek to the students; expecting, from 
them and from the University, fees and a stipend sufficient to enable 
him to pay his way. But the drudgery of teaching Greek was by 
no means the work upon which Erasmus had set his heart. It was 
rather, like St. Paul’s tentmaking, the price he had to pay for that 
leisure which he was bent upon devoting to his real work. This 
work was his fellow work with Colet. Not alone the aid he was 
able to give to his friend, by taking up the cudgels for him at the 
University, and finding him teachers and schoolbooks for his school, 
for all this was done by-the-bye,—he was labouring to make his own 
proper contribution towards the object to which both were devoting 
their all. He was labouring hard to produce an edition of the New 
Testament in the original Greek, with a new and free translation of his 
own ; and simultaneously with this a corrected edition of the works of 
St. Jerome—the latter in itself an undertaking of enormous labour. 

In letters written from Cambridge during the years 1511—1513, 
we catch stray glimpses of the progress of these great works. He 
writes to Colet, in August, 1511, that “he is about attacking St. 
Paul,” ? and in July, 1512, that he has finished collating the New 
Testament, and is attacking St. Jerome.® 

To Ammonius, in the camp, during the French campaign of 1513, 
he writes that he is working with almost superhuman zeal at the 
correction of the text of St. Jerome; and shortly after the close of 
the campaign against France, he tells his friend that “he himself 


(1) Compendium, Vita Eras., Eras. op. i., preface. 

(2) Brewer, i., 1847. 

(3) Brewer, 4336. Eras., Epist. cxv. The allusion to the “ De Copia” (printed in 
May, 1512,) fixes the date. 
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has been waging no less fierce a warfare with the blunders of 
Jerome.”! And, now with his editions of the New Testament and 
Jerome nearly ready for the press, why should he waste any further 
time at Cambridge? He had complained from the first that he 
could get nothing out of the students. All these years he had been, 
in spite of all his efforts, and notwithstanding an annual stipend 
secured upon a living in Kent, through the kindness of Lord Mountjoy, 
to a great extent dependent on his friends, obliged most unwillingly to 
beg, till he had become thoroughly ashamed of begging.” And now 
this autumn of 1513 had brought matters toa crisis. At Michaelmas 
the University had agreed to pay him thirty nobles,’ and on the 
[st of September they had begged the assistance of Lord Mountjoy 
in the payment of this “ enormous stipend ” for their Greek professor, 
adding, by way of pressing the urgency of their claim, that they must 
otherwise soon lose him.‘ 

On the 28th of November Erasmus wrote to Ammonius that he 
had for some months lived like a cockle shut up in his shell, humming 
over his books. Cambridge, he said, was deserted because of the 
plague; and even when all of the men were there, there was no large 
company. The expense was intolerable, the profits not a brass 
farthing. The last five months had, he said, cost him sixty nobles, 
but he had never received more than one from his audience. He 
was going to throw out his sheet-anchor this winter. If successful 
he would make his nest, if not he would flit.° 

The result was that in the winter of 1513-14 Erasmus finally left 
Cambridge. The disbanding of disaffected and demoralised soldiers 
had so increased the number of robbers on the public roads,® that 
travelling in the winter months was considered dangerous; but 
Erasmus was anxious to proceed with the publication of his two 
great works. He was in London by February, 1514. He found 
Parliament sitting, and the war party having all their own way. 
He found the compliant Commons supporting by lavish grants of 
subsidies Henry VIII.’s ambition “to recover the realm of France, 
his very true patrimony and inheritance, and to reduce the same 
to his obedience ;”’ and carried away by the fulsome speeches of 
courtiers who drew a triumphant contrast between the setting fortunes 
and growing infirmities of the French king and the prospects of 
Henry, who, “ like the rising sun, was growing brighter and stronger 

(1) Brewer, 4576. See also Brewer, 2013, which belongs to the same autumn. 

(2) See Eras., Epist. cl. Brewer, 4528. 

(8) Brewer, i., 4427. 

(4) Brewer, i., 4428.' 

(5) Brewer, i., 2001, under date 1511. ‘The allusion to the King of Scots, as well 
as the passage quoted fix the date 1513. See also No. 4576, 

(6) Brewer, 2001. 

(7) 6 Henry VIII. c. i. 
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every day.” While tax collectors were pressing for tho arrears 
of half a dozen previous subsidies and Parliament was granting new 
ones, the liberality of English patrons was likely to decline. Their 
heads were too full of the war, and their purses too empty, to admit 
of their caring much at the moment about Erasmus and his literary 
projects. 

No wonder, therefore, that when his friends at the Court of the 
Netherlands urged his acceptance of an honorary place in the Privy 
Council of Prince Charles, which would not interfere with his literary 
labours, together with a pension which would furnish him with the 
means to carry them on,—no wonder that under these circumstances 
Krasmus accepted the invitation, and concluded to leave England. 

In reply to the Abbot of St. Bertin, he wrote (with some abridg- 
ment) as follows :— 


“Tle gracefully acknowledged his great kindness in wishing to restore him to his 
fatherland. Not that he disliked England, or was wanting in patrons there. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, if he had been a brother ora father, could not have heen 
kinder to him, and by his gift he still held the pension out of the living in Kent. 
But the war had suddenly diverted the genius of Hngland from its ordinary 
channels. The price of everything was becoming dearer and dearer. The liberality 
of patrons was becoming less and less. How could they do other than give 
sparingly with so many war taxes to pay ? 

“Oh that God would deign to still the tempest of war! What madness is it! 
The wars of Christian princes begin for the most part either out of ambition or 
hatred or lust, or like diseases of the mind, Consider also by whom they are 
carried on: by homicides, by outcasts, by gamblers, by ravishers, by the most 
sordid mercenary troops, who care more for a little pay than for their lives, These 
offscourings of mankind are to be received into your territory and your cities that 
you may carry on war. Think, too, of the crimes which are committed under pre- 
text of war, for amid the din of arms good laws are silent; what rapine, what 
sacrilege, what other crimes of which decency forbids the mention! The demoral- 
isation which it causes will linger in your country for years after the war is 


“Tt is much more glorious to found cities than to destroy them. In our times it 
is the people who build and improve cities, while the madness of princes destroys 
them. But, you may say, princes must vindicate their rights. "Without speaking 
rashly of the deeds of princes, one thing is clear, that there are some princes at 
least who first do what they like, and then try to find some pretext for their deeds, 
And in this hurly-burly of human affairs, in the confusion of so many leagues and 
treaties, who cannot make out a title to what he wants? Meanwhile these wars 
are not waged for the good of the people, but to settle the question who shall call 
himself their prince. 

“We ought to remember that men, and especially Christian men, are free-men. 
And if for a long time they have flourished under a prince, and now acknowledge 
him, what need is there that the world should be turned upside down to make a 
change? If even among the heathen long-continued consent [of the people] makes 
a prince, much more should it be so among Christians, with whom royalty is an 
administration, not a dominion... .. 


“Let the abbot call to mind all that Christ and his apostles said about 


(1) Brewer, 4849, Notes of a speech in this Parliament, 
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peace, and the tolerance of evil; surely he would bring all his influence to bear 
upon Prince Charles and the Emperor in favour of a Christian peace among 
Christian princes,” 


In writing to Prince de Vere on the same subject, Erasmus had 
expressed his grief that their common’‘country had become mixed up 
with the wars, and his wish that he could safely put in writing what he 
thought upon the subject.” Whether safely or not, he had certainly 
now dared to speak his mind pretty fully in the letter to the Abbot 
of St. Bertin. And Krasmus had other opportunities of speaking out 
his mind about the war. 

There was a rumour afloat that a Papal ambassador had arrived in 
Knegland—a Cardinal in disguise. It happened that Erasmus was 
invited to dine with his friend Ammonius. He went as a man goes 
to the house of an intimate friend, without ceremony, and expecting 
to dine with him alone. Ile found, however, another guest at his 
friend’s table—a man in a long robe, his hair bound up in a net, 
and with a single servant attending him. Erasmus, after saluting 
his friend, eyed the stranger with some curiosity. Struck by the 
military sternness of the man’s look, he asked of Ammonius, in 
Greek, “Who is he?” Ile replied, also in Greek, “A _ great 
merchant.” “T thought so,” said Erasmus; and caring to take no 
further notice of him, they sat down to table, the stranger taking 
precedence. Erasmus chatted with Ammonius as though they had 
been alone, and, amongst other things, happened to ask him whether 
the rumour was true that an ambassador had come from Leo X. 
to negotiate a peace between England and France. “'The Pope,” 
he continued, “did not take me into his councils; but if he had, 
I should not have advised him to propose a peace.” “ Why?” asked 
Ammonius. “ Because it would not be wise to talk about peace,” 
replicd Erasmus. “ Why?” “ Because a peace cannot be negotiated 
all at once; and in the mean time, while the monarchs are treating 
about the conditions, the soldiers, at the very thought of peace, will 
be incited to far worse projects than in war itself; whereas by a 
ruce the hands of the soldiery may be tied at once. I should propose 


a truce of three years, in order that the terms might be arranged of 
a really permanent treaty of peace’? Ammonius assented, and said 
that he thought this was what the ambassador was trying to do. 
“Ts he a Cardinal?” asked Erasmus. “ What made you think he 


be) 


was?” said the other. “The Italians say so?” “ And how do they 
know 2?” asked Ammonius, again fencing with Erasmus’s question. 
“Ts it true that he is a Cardinal?” repeated rasmus by-and-by, as 
though he meant to have a straightforward answer. “ ILis spirit is 

(1) Eras., Epist. exliv., and published among “ Auctarium Selectarum Aliquot Epis- 
tolarum Krasmi,” &c. Basil, 1518, p, 62. 


(2) Epist. exliii. 
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the spirit of a Cardinal,” evasively replied Ammonius, brought to 
bay by the direct question. “It is something,” observed Erasmus, 
sminiling, “to have a Cardinal’s spirit!” 

The stranger all this time had remained silent, drinking in this 
conversation between the two friends. 

At last he made an observation or two in Italian, mixing in a 
Latin word now and then, as an illiterate merchant might be 
expected to do. Seeing that Erasmus took no notice of what he 
said, he turned round, and in good Latin observed, “ I wonder you 
should care to live in this barbarous nation, unless you choose rather 
to be all a/one here than first at Rome.” 

Erasmus, astonished and somewhat nettled to hear a merchant 
talk in this way, with disdainful dryness replied that he chose to live 
in that country in which there was the greatest number of men dis- 
tinguished for their learning. He had rather hold the last place 
among these than have no companions at Rome. 

Ammonius, seeing the awkward turn that things were taking, and 
that Erasmus in his present humour might probably, as he sometimes 
did, speak his mind rather more plainly than might be desirable, 
interposed, and, to prevent further perplexity, suggested that they 
should adjourn to the garden.’ 

Erasmus found out afterwards that the merchant stranger with 
whom he had had this singular brush was the Pope’s ambassador 
himself—Cuardinal Canossa ! 


6. Partinc Inrercoursr BETWEEN Erasmus AnD Corer (1514). 

Meanwhile, in spite of Papal Nuncios, the preparations for the 
continuance of the war proceeded as before. There were no signs of 
peace. The king had had a dangerous illness, but had risen from his 
couch “ fierce as ever against France.’ 

With heavy hearts Colet and Erasmus held on their way. The 
war lay like a dark cloud on their horizon. It was throwing back 
their work. How it had changed the plans of Erasmus has been 
shown. It had also made Colet’s position one of greater difficulty. 
It is true that hitherto royal favour had protected him from the 
hatred of his persecutors, but the Bishop of London and his party 
were more exasperated against him than ever, and who could tell 
how soon the king’s fickle humour might change? His love of war 
was growing wilder and wilder. He was becoming intoxicated with 
it. And who could tell what the young king might do if his passions 
ever should rise into mastery over better feelings ? Even the king’s 
present favour, though it had preserved Colet as yet unharmed 
in person, did not prevent his being cramped and hindered in his 
work, 


(1) Eras., Germano Brixio. Eras., Epist. mccxxxix, 
(2) Brewer, i. 5173, 5228, also No, 4845. 
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Other troubles, too, about this time added to his cares: questions 
of property and family dispute—most irksome of all others to a man 
who was giving life and wealth away in a great work. 

Hints of treulile from matters of lenband he had before given to 
Erasmus. Whether it was an old quarrel still lingering on aihiaile d, 
we know not, but there was now a dispute between Colet and an 
aged uncle of his, and the bone of contention was a large amount of 
property. 

One day Colet took Erasmus with him by boat to dine with Arch- 
bishop Warham at Lambeth Palace. As they rowed down the 
Thames, Colet sat pensively reading in his book. At dinner, being 
set opposite his uncle at table, Erasmus noticed that he was ill 
at ease, caring neither to talk nor eat. And the uncle would 
doubtless have remained as silent as the nephew had not the Arch- 
bishop drawn out the garrulousness of his old age by cheerful con- 
versation. After dinner the three were closeted together. Erasmus 
knew not what all this meant. But, as they were rowing back to 
town in the boat, Colet said, “Erasmus, you’re a happy man, and 
have done me a great service ;”” and then he went on to tell his friend 
how angry he had been with his uncle, and how he had even thought 
of going to law with him, but in this state of mind, having taken a 
copy of the “ Enchiridion” with him, he had read the “rule” there 
given “against anger and revenge,” and it had done him so much 
good that he had held his tongue at dinner, and with the Arch- 
bishop’s kind assistance after dinner, made up matters with his 
uncle.” 

Apart from these cares and troubles, Colet’s heart was naturally 

saddened with the thought of so soon again parting with his dearest 

friend, and, as he now oul feel, his ablest fellow-worker. The two 
were often together. Colet sometimes would send for Erasmus to be 
his companion when he dined out, or when he had to make a journey.” 
At these times Erasmus testifies that no one could be more cheerful 
than Colet was. It was his habit always to take a book with him. 
His conversation often turned upon religious subjects, and though in 
public he was prudently reserved and cautious in what he said, at 
these times to his bosom friend he most frecly spoke out his real 
sentiments. 

On one occasion Colet and Erasmus paid a visit together to the 
shrine of St. Thomas-d-Becket. Going on pilgrimage was now the 
fashionable thing. Admirals and soldiers who had narrowly escaped 
in the war went to the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham to fulfil 
the vows they had made whilst their lives were in peril. Even 
Queen Catherine had been to invoke the Virgin’s aid upon her 
husband’s French campaign, and to return thanks for the victory 

(1) Brewer, 4336. Eras., Epist. cxv. (2) Knight’s Life of Colet, 247. 
(3) Eras., Justo Jono. Eras, op. iii. 457, A. 
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over the Scots. Erasmus had also paid a visit to Walsingham from 
Cambridge in a satirical and sceptical mood, and had returned con- 
vinced of the absurdity of the whole thing, doubting the genuineness 
of the relics, and ridiculing the credulity of pilgrims. And now it 
seems that before leaving England he had a desire to pay a similar 
visit to the rival shrine of St. Thomas-a-Becket. 

The same colloquy in which he describes his visit to Walsingham 
enables us to picture the two friends on this occasion three ading the 
narrow rustic lanes of Kent on horseback, making the best of ‘aie 
way to Canterbury 


“¢ As they approach the city the outline of the cathedral church rises imposingly 
above all surrounding objects. Its two towers seem to stand, as it were, bidding 
welcome to approaching pilgrims. The sound of its bells rolls through the country 
far and wide in melodious peals. At length they reach the city, and, armed with a 
letter of introduction from Archbishop Warham, enter the spacious nave of the 
cathedral. This is opentothe public, and beyond its own vastness and solemn grandeur 
presents little of mark, save that they notice the Gospel of Nicodemus among other 
books affixed to the columns, and here and there sepulchral monuments of the name- 
less dead. A vaulted passage under the steps ascending to the iron grating of 
the choir, brings them into the north side of the church. Here they are shown a 
plain ancient wooden altar of the Virgin, whereupon is exhibited the point of the 
dagger with which St. Thomas’s brain was pierced at the time of his murder, and 
whose sacred rust pilgrims are expected most devoutly to kiss. In the vault below 
they are next shown the martyr’s skull covered with silver, save that the place 
where the dagger pierced it is left bare for inspection: also the hair shirt and 
girdle with w hich the saint was wont to mortify his flesh, Thence they are taken 
into the choir to behold its treasures—bones without end; skulls, jaw-bones, teeth, 
hands, fingers, arms—to all which the pilgrim’s kiss is duly expected. 

“ But Colet having had about enough of this, begins to show evident tokens of 
dislike to kiss any more. Whereupon ‘the verger piously shuts up the rest of his 
treasures from the gaze of the careless and profane. The high altar and its load 
of costly ornaments next claim attention; after which they pass into the vestry, 
where is preserved the foot of St. Thomas, surrounded by a wonderful display of 
silk vestments and golden candlesticks. Thence they are conducted up a flight of 
steps into a chapel behind the high altar, and shown the face of the saint set in 
gold and jewels. Here, again, Colet breaks in upon the dumb show with awkward 
bluntness. He asks the guide’ whether St. Thomas-a-Becket when he lived was 
not very kind to the poor? The verger assented. ‘Nor can he have changed his 
mind on this point, I should think,’ continues Colet, ‘unless it be for the better.’ 
The verger nods a sign of approbation. Whereupon Colet submits the query 
whether the saint, having been so liberal to the poor when a poor man himself, 
would not now rather permit them to help themselves to some of his vast riches in 
relief of their many necessities, than let them so often be tempted into sin by their 
need? And the guide still listening in silence, Colet in his earnest way proceeds 
boldly to assert his own firm conviction that this most holy man would be even 
delighted that now that he is dead these riches of his should go to lighten the 
poor man’s load of poverty, rather than be hoarded up here. At which sacrilegious 
remark of Colet’s the verger, contracting his brow and pouting his lips, looks upon 
his visitors with a wondering stare out of his gorgon eyes, and doubtless would 
have made short work with them were it not that he knows they have come with 
the archbishop’s introduction. Erasmus throws in a few pacifying words and pieces 
of coin, and the two friends pass on to inspect, under the escort now of the prior 
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himself, the rest of the riches and the relics of the place. All again proceeds 
smoothly till a chest is opened containing the rags on which the saint, when in 
the flesh, was accustomed to wipe his nose and the sweat from his brow. The 
prior, knowing the position and dignity of Colet, and wishing to do him becoming 
honour, graciously offers him as a present of untold value one of these rags! Colet, 
breaking through all rules of politeness, takes up the rag between the tips of his 
fingers with the most fastidious air, and a disdainful chuckle, and then lays it down 
again in evident disgust. The prior, not choosing to take notice of Colet’s pro- 
fanity, abruptly shuts up the chest and politely invites them to partake of some 
refreshment. After which the two friends again remount their horses, and make 
the best of their way back to London. Their way lies through a narrow lane, 
worn deep by traflic and weather, and with a high bank on either side. Colet rides 
to the left of the road. Presently an old mendicant monk comes out of a cottage 
on Colet’s side of the way, and proceeds to sprinkle him with holy water. Though 
not in the best of tempers, Colet submits to this annoyance without quite losing it. 
But when the old mendicant next presents to him the upper leather of an old shoe 
for his kiss, Colet abruptly demands what he wants with him. The old man 
replies that the relic is a piece of St. Thomas’s shoe! This is more than Colet 
knows how to put up with. ‘ What!’ he says passiona‘sly, turning to Erasmus, ‘ do 
these fools want us to kiss the shoes of every good man? ‘They pick out the 
filthiest things they can find, and ask us to kiss them.’ Erasmus, to counteract 
the effect of such a remark upon the mind of the astonished mendicant, gives him 
a trifle, and the pilgrims pass on their journey discussing the difficult question how 
abuses such as they have witnessed to-day are to be remedied, Colet cannot 
restrain his indignant feelings, but Erasmus urges that a rough or sudden remedy 
might be worse than the disease. Their superstitions must, he thinks, be tolerated 
until an opportunity arises of correcting them without creating disorder.” 


There can be little doubt that the graphic picture of which the 
above is only a rapid sketch was drawn from actual recollections, and 
described the real feelings of Erasmus and his bolder friend. Little 
did the two friends dream, as they rode back to town debating these 
questions, how soon they would find a final solution. Men’s faith 
was then so strong and implicit in “ Our Lady of Walsingham,” that 
kings and queens were making pilgrimage to her shrine, and the 
common people, as they gazed at night upon the “milky way,” 
believed that it was the starry pathway marked out by heaven to 
direct pilgrims to the place where the milk of the Holy Virgin was 
preserved, and called it “the Walsingham way.’ Little did they 
dream that in another five-and-twenty years the canons would be con- 
victed of forging relics and feigning miracles, and the far-famed 
image of the Virgin dragged to Chelsea by royal order to be there 
publicly burned. 

Then pilgrims were flocking to Canterbury in crowds to adore the 
relics and to admire the riches of St. Thomas’s shrine—as little did 
they dream that in five-and twenty years St. Thomas’s bones would 
have shared the fiery fate of the image of the Virgin, and the gold 
and jewellery of St. Thomas’s shrine carried off in chests upon the 
shoulders of eight stout men, and cast without remorse into the 
royal exchequer. 
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7. More in Trous.e acatn (1512—14). 


In closing this chapter it may perhaps be remarked that little has 
been heard of More during these the first years of his return to 
public life. 

The fact is that he has been too busy to write many letters even to 
Erasmus. He had been rapidly drawn into the vortex of public 
business. Soon after the accession of ILenry VIII. he was elected 
under-sheriff of London, and every Thursday he has had this judicial 
office to fulfil. His private practice at the bar has also rapidly 
increased, and drawn largely on his time. When Erasmus writes to 
know what he is doing and why he does not write, the answer is that 
More is constantly closeted with the Lord Chancellor, engaged in 
“rave business,’ and would write if he could. And were we to lift 
the veil from his domestic life we should find the dark shadow of 
sorrow cast upon his bright home in Bucklersbury. Tis three little 
daughters watch and tend a little infant brother now. And four 
motherless children nestle round their widowed father’s knee. 
Margaret, the eldest daughter,—the child of five years old,—hence- 
forth it will be her lot to fill her lost mother’s place in her father’s 
heart, and to be a mother to the little ones. And of her, too, we shall 
hear more by-and-by. 

Frepertc Sresoum. 


(1) Ammonius Erasmo, Evras., Epist. exxviii. ; also Erasmus Ammonio, Eras., Epist. exvi. 


P.S—tThe most cursory examination of the notes to this and earlier 
chapters cannot fail to make apparent how greatly I have been 
indebted to Mr. Brewer’s invaluable Calendar of the “ Letters, &e. of 
Henry VIII.,” both as regards the contemporary history, and also 
as a guide to the correct dates of the letters of Erasmus. The printed 
dates to these letters are, it is well known, not to be relied on, and 
although Mr. Brewer has rightly, ‘wherever sufficient evidence 
did not appear for adopting a new arrangement, retained the 
printed date howerer unsatisfactory” (see his Preface, p. xvi.), yet 
the corrections which he has found sufficient evidence to make are 
exceedingly valuable. It is right that I should state this, as it has 
been pointed out to me that the notes in which I have ventured, 
from the internal evidence of the letters, to suggest further correc- 
tions, might be construed into an imputation of incorrectness on 
Mr. Brewer’s part, when the fault lies with Erasmus and his printers, 
or perhaps my own suggestions may be beside the mark. I should 
be sorry, indeed, to seem to disparage a work on which I have so 
unsparingly relied, and which, from the wideness of its range, and 
the accuracy of its details, is an invaluable contribution to the history 
of the early Tudor period.—F. 8. 
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CHarrer XXXII. 
EPISODES OF THE REVOLT AND THE WAR. 


THE TREACHERY OF PERICLES,—THE WHITE UMBRELLA.—THE DEATH 
OF RINALDO GUIDASCARPI, 
Tue king crossed the Mincio. The marshal, threatened on his left 
flank, drew in his line from the farther Veronese heights upon a 
narrowed battle front before Verona. Here they manceuvred, and 
the opening successes fell to the king. Holding Peschiera begirt, 
with one sharp passage of arms he cleared the right bank of the 
| Adige and stood on the semicircle of hills, master of the main artery 
into Tyrol. 
| The village of Pastrengo has given its name to the day. It was 
a day of intense heat coming after heavy rains. The arid soil 
steamed ; the white powder-smoke- curled in long horizontal columns 
across the hazy ring of the fight. Seen from a distance it was like a 
huge downy ball, kicked this way and that between the cypresses by 
invisible giants. A pair of eager-eyed women gazing on a battle- 
ficld for the first time could but ask themselves in bewilderment 
| whether the fate of countries were verily settled in such a fashion. 
Far in the rear, Vittoria and Laura heard the cannon-shots ; a sullen, 
dull sound, as of a mallet striking upon rotten timber. They drove 
at speed. The great thumps became varied by musketry volleys, 
that were like blocks of rock-boulder tumbled in the roll of a 
mountain torrent. These, then, were the voices of Italy and Austria 
speaking the devilish tongue of the final alternative. Cannon, 
rockets, musketry, and now the run of drums, now the ring of bugles, 
now the tramp of horses, and the field was like a landslip. <A joyful, 
bright black death-wine seemed to pour from the bugles all about. 
The women strained their senses to hear and see; they could realise 
nothing of a reality so absolute; their feelings were shattered, and 
crowded over them in patches ;—horror, glory, panic, hope, shifted 
lights within their bosoms. The fascination and repulsion of the 
image of Force divided them. They feared; they were prostrate ; 
they sprang in praise. The image of Force was god and devil to 
their souls. They strove to understand why the field was marked 
with blocks of men who made a plume of vapour here, and hurried 
thither. The action of their intellects resolved to a blank marvel at 
seeing an imminent thing—an interrogation to almighty heaven— 
treated with method, not with fury streaming forward. Cleave the 
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opposing ranks! Cry to God for fire! Cut them through! They 
had come to see the Song of Deborah performed before their eyes, 
and they witnessed only a battle. Blocks of infantry gathered 
densely, thinned to a line, wheeled in column, marched: blocks of 
cavalry changed posts: artillery bellowed from one spot and quickly 
selected another. Infantry advanced in the wake of tiny smoke- 
puffs, halted, advanced again, rattled files of shots, became struck 
into knots, faced half about as from a blow of the back of a hand, 
retired orderly. Cavalry curved like a flickering scimetar in their 
rear. Artillery plodded to its further station. Innumerable tiny 
smoke-puffs then preceded. a fresh advance of infantry. The enemy 
were on the hills and looked mightier, for they were revealed among 
red flashes of their guns, and stood partly visible above clouds of 
hostile smoke and through clouds of their own, which grasped 
viscously by the skirts of the hills. Yet it seemed a strife of insects, 
until, one by one, soldiers who had gone into yonder white pit for the 
bloody kiss of death, and had got it on their faces, were borne by. 
Vittoria and Laura knelt in this horrid stream of mortal anguish to 
give succour from their stores in the carriage. Their natural emo- 
tions were distraught. They welcomed the sight of suffering thank- 
fully, for the poor blotted faces were so glad at sight of them. 
Torture was their key to the reading of the battle. They gazed on 
the field no longer, but let the roaring wave of combat wash up to 
them what it would. 

The hill behind Pastrengo was twice stormed. When the blue- 
coats first fell back, a fine charge of Piedmontese horse cleared the 
slopes for a second effort, and they went up and on, driving the 
enemy from hill to hill. The Adige was crossed by the Austrians 
under cover of Tyrolese rifle-shots. 

Then, with Beppo at their heels, bearing water, wine, and brandy, 
the women walked in the paths of carnage and saw the many faces 
of death. Laura whispered strangely, “‘ How light-hearted they look!” 
The wounded called their comforters sweet names. Some smoked 
and some sang, some groaned; all were quick to drink. Their jokes 
at the dead were universal. They twisted their bodies painfully to 
stick a cigar between dead lips, and besprinkle them with the last 
drops of liquor in their cups, laughing a benediction. These scenes 
put grievous chains on Vittoria’s spirit, but Laura evidently was 
not the heavier for them. Glorious Verona shone under the sunset 
as their own to come; Peschiera, on the blue lake, was in the hollow 
of their hands. ‘Prizes worth any quantity of blood,” said Laura. 
Vittoria confessed that she had seen enough of blood, and her aspect 
provoked Laura to utter, “ For God’s sake, think of something miser- 
able ;—cry if you can!” 


Vittoria’s under lip dropped sickly with the question, “ Why ?” 
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? 


“ Because 
naiveté. 

“Tf I can,” said Vittoria, and blinked to get a tear; but laughter 
helped as well to relieve her, and it came on their return to the 
carriage. They found the spy Luigi sitting beside the driver. He 
informed them that Antonio-Pericles had been in the track of the 
army ever since their flight from Turin; daily hurrying off with 
whip of horses at the sound of cannon-shot, and gradually stealing 
back to the extreme rear. This day he had flown from Oliosi to 





Laura stated the physical necessity with Italian 


Cavriana, and was, perhaps, retracing his way already as before, on 
fearful toe-tips. Luigi acted the caution of one who stepped blind- 
folded across hot iron plates. Vittoria, without a spark of interest, 
asked why the Signor Antonio should be following the army. 

“ Why, it’s to find you, signorina.” 

Luigi’s comical emphasis conjured up in a jumbled picture the 
devotion, the fury, the zeal, the terror of Antonio-Pericles—a mix- 
ture of demoniacal energy and ludicrous trepidation. She imagined 
his long figure, fantastical as a shadow, off at huge strides, and back, 
with eyes sliding swiftly to the temples, and his odd serpent’s head 
raised to peer across the plains, and occasionally to exclaim to the 
reasonable heavens in anger at men and loathing of her. She 
laughed ungovernably. Luigi explained that, albeit in disgrace with 
the Signor Antonio, he had been sent for to serve him afresh, and 
had now been sent forward to entreat the gracious signorina to grant 
her sincerest friend and adorer an interview. She laughed at 
Pericles, but in truth she almost loved the man for his worship of 
her art, and representation of her dear peaceful practice of it. 

The interview between them took place at Oliosi. There, also, she 
met Georgiana Ford, the half-sister of Merthyr Powys, who told 
her that Merthyr and Augustus Gambier were in the ranks of a 
volunteer contingent in the king’s army, and might have been pre- 
sent at Pastrengo. Georgiana held aloof from battle-fields, her 
business being simply to serve as Merthyr’s nurse in case of wounds, 
or to see the last of him in case of death. She appeared to have 
no enthusiasm. She seconded strongly the vehement persuasions 
addressed by Pericles to Vittoria. Her disapproval of the presence 
of her sex on fields of battle was precise. Pericles had followed the 
army to gtve Vittoria one last chance, he said, and drag her away 
from this sick country, as he called it, pointing at the smoky land 
from the windows of the inn. On first seeing her he gasped like 
one who has recovered a lost thing. To Laura he was a fool; but 
Vittoria enjoyed his wildest outbursts, and her half-sincere humility 
encouraged him to think that he had captured her at last. He 
enlarged on the perils surrounding her voice in dusty bellowing 
Lombardy, and on the ardour of his friendship in exposing himself to 
perils as tremendous that he might rescue her. While speaking he 
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pricked a lively ear for the noise of guns, hearing a gun in every- 
thing, and jumping to the window with horrid imprecations. His 
carriage was horsed at the doors below. Let the horses die, he said ; 
let the coachman have sun-stroke. Let hundreds perish, if Vit- 
toria would only start in an hour—in two—to-night—to-morrow. 
‘Because, do you see,’—he turned to Laura and Georgiana, sub- 
mitting to the vexatious necessity of seeming reasonable to these 
creatures,—“ she is a casket for one pearl. It is only one, but it is 
onE, mon Dicu! and inscrutable heaven, mesdames, has made the 
holder of if mad. Her voice has but a sole skin; it is not like a 
body ; it bleeds to death at a scratch. A spot on the pearl, and it is 
perished—pfoof! Ah, cruel thing! impious, I say. I have watched, 
I have reared her. Speak to me of mothers! I have cherished her 
for her splendid destiny—to see it go down, heels up, among quarrels 
of boobies! Yes; we have war in Italy. Fight! Fight in this 
beautiful climate that you may be dominated by a blue coat, not by 
a white coat. We are an intelligent race ; we are a civilised people ; 
we will fight for that. What has a voice of the very heavens to do 
with your fighting? I heard it first in England, in a fir-wood, in 
the month of May, at night-time, fifteen miles and a quarter from 
the city of London—oh, city of peace! Sandra—you will come 
there. I give you thousands additional to the sum stipulated. You 
have no rival. Sandra Belloni! no rival, I say ’—he invoked her in 
inglish,— and you here—you, to be a draggle-tail vivandiére wiz 
a brandy-bottle at your hips and a reputation going like ze brandy. 
Ah! pardon, mesdames; but did mankind ever see a frenzy like this 
girl’s? Speak, Sandra. I could cry it like Michiella to Camilla— 
Speak ! ” 

Vittoria compelled him to despatch his horses to stables. He had 
relays of horses at war-prices between Castiglione and Pavia, and a 
retinue of servants; nor did he hesitate to inform the ladies that, 
before entrusting his person to the hazards of war, he had taken care 
to be provided with safe-conduct passes for both armies, as befitted a 
prudent man of peace—“ or sense ; it is one, mesdames.”’ 

Notwithstanding his terror at the guns, and disgust at the soldiery 
and the bad fare at the inn, Vittoria’s presence kept him lingering in 
this wretched place, though he cried continually, “I shall have heart 
disease.” He believed at first that he should subdue her; then it 
became his intention to carry her off. 

It was to see Merthyr that she remained. Merthyr came there 
the day after the engagement at Santa Lucia. They had not 
met since the days at Meran. He was bronzed, and keen with 
strife, and looked young, but spoke not over hopefully. He scolded 
her for wishing to taste battle, and compared her to a bad swimmer 
on deep shores. Pericles bounded with delight to hear him, and 
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said he had not supposed there was so much sense in Powys. 
Merthyr confessed that the Austrians had as good as beaten them 
at Santa Lucia. The tactical combinations of the Piedmontese 
were wretched. He was enamoured of the gallantry of the Duke 
of Savoy, who had saved the right wing of the army from rout 
while covering the backward movement. Why there had been any 
fight at all at Santa Lucia, where nothing was to be gained, much to be 
lost, he was incapable of telling; but attributed it to an antique 
chivalry on the part of the king, that had prompted the hero toa 
trial of strength, a bout of blood-letting. 

* You do think he is a hero?” said Vittoria. 

“Te is; and he will march to Venice.” 

“ And open the opera at Venice,” Pericles sneered. ‘‘ Powys, 
mon cher, cure her of this beastly dream. It is a scandal to you to 
want a woman’s help. You were defeated at Santa Lucia. I say bravo 
to anything that brings you to reason. Bravo! You hear me.” 

The engagement at Santa Lucia was designed by the king to serve 
as an instigating signal for the Veronese to rise in revolt; and this 
was the secret of Charles Albert’s stultifying mancuvres between 
Peschiera and Mantua. Instead of matching his military skill against 
the wary old marshal’s, he was ‘offering incentives to conspiracy. 
Distrusting the revolution, which was a force behind him, he placed 
such reliance on its efforts in his front as to make it the pivot of his 
actions. 

“ The volunteers north-east of Vicenza are doing the real work for 
us, I believe,” said Merthyr; and it seemed so then, as it might have 
been indeed, had they not been left almost entirely to themselves to 
do it. 

These tidings of a fight lost set Laura and Vittoria quivering with 
nervous irritation. They had been on the field of Pastrengo, and it 
was won. They had been absent from Santa Lucia. What was the 
deduction ? Not such as reason would have made for them; but 
they were at the mercy of the currents of the blood. “Let us go 
on,” said Laura. Merthyr refused to convoy them. Pericles saw 
him go off; drove with him an hour on the road, and returned in 
glee, to find Vittoria and Laura seated in their carriage, and Luigi 
scuffing with Beppo. 

“‘ Padrone, see how I assist you,” cried Luigi. 

Upon this Beppo instantly made a swan’s neck of his body, and 
trumpeted: “A sally from the fortress for forage.” 

“Whip! whip!” Pericles shouted to his coachman, and the two 
carriages parted company at the top of their speed. 

Pericles fell a victim to a regiment of bersaglieri that wanted 
horses, and unceremoniously stopped his pair and took possession of 
them on the route for Peschiera. He was left in a stranded carriage 
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between a dusty ditch and a mulberry bough. Vittoria and Laura 
vere not much luckier. They were met by a band of deserters, who 
made no claim upon the horses, but stood for drink, and having 
therewith fortified their fine opinion of themselves, petitioned for 
money. A kiss was their next demand. Money and good humour 
saved the women from indignity. The band of rascals went off with 
a “Viva VItalia.” Such scum is upon every popular rising, as 
Vittoria had to learn. Days of rain and an incomprehensible 
inactivity of the royal army kept her at a miserable inn, where 
the walls were bare, the cock had crowed his last. The guns of 
Peschiera seemed to roam over the plain like an echo unwillingly 
aroused that seeks a hollow for its further sleep. Laura sat ponder- 
ing for hours, harsh in manner, as if she hated her. ‘TI think,” she 
said once, “that women are those persons who have done evil in 
another world.” The “why?” from Vittoria was uttered simply to 
awaken friendly talk, but Laura relapsed into her gloom. A village 
priest, a sleck gentle creature, who shook his head to earth when he 
hoped, and filled his nostrils with snuff when he desponded, gave 
them occasional companionship under the title of consolation. He 
wished the Austrians to be beaten, remarking, however, that they 
were good Catholics, most fervent Catholics. As the Lord decided, so 
it would end! ‘Qh, delicious creed!’ Laura broke out! “ Oh, dear 
and sweet doctrine! that results and developments in a world where 
there is more evil than good are approved by Heaven.” She twisted 
the mild man in supple steel of her irony so tenderly that Vittoria 
marvelled to hear her speak of him in abhorrence when they quitted 
the village. ‘‘ Not to be born a woman, and voluntarily to be a 
woman!” ejaculated Laura. ‘ How many, how many are we to 
deduct from the male population of Italy ? Cross in hand, he should 
be at the head of our arms, not whimpering in a corner for white 
bread. Wretch! he makes the marrow in my bones rage at him. 
He chronicled a pig that squeaked.” 

Why had she been so gentle with him ? 

“‘ Because, my dear, when I loathe a thing I never care to exhaust 
my detestation before I can strike it.” 

They were on the field of Goito; it was won. It was won against 
odds. At Pastrengo they witnessed an encounter; this was a battle. 
Vittoria perceived that there was the difference between a symphony 
and a lyric song. The blessedness of the sensation that death can 
be light and casy dispossessed her of the meaner compassion, half 
made up of cowardice, which she had been nearly borne down by on 
the field of Pastrengo. At an angle ona height off the left wing 
of the royal army the face of the battle was plain to her; the 
movements of the troops were clear as strokes on a slate. Laura 
flung her life into her eyes, and knelt and watched, without 
summing one sole thing from what her senses received. 
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Vittoria said, “‘ We are too far away to understand it.” 

“No,” said Laura, “ we are too far away to feel it.” 

The savage soul of the woman was robbed of its share of tragic 
emotion by having to hold so far aloof. Flashes of guns were but 
flashes of guns up there where she knelt. She thirsted to read the 
thing written by them; thirsted for their mystic terrors, as souls of 
great prophets have craved for the full revelation of those fitful 
underlights which inspired their mouths. 

Charles Albert’s star was at its highest when the Piedmontese 
drums beat for an advance of the whole line at Goito. 

Laura stood up, white as furnace-fire. ‘Women can do some 
good by praying,” she said. She believed that she had been praying. 
That was her part in the victory. 

Rain fell as from the forehead of thunder. From black eve to 
black dawn the women were among dead and dying men, where the 
lanterns trailed a slow flame across faces that took the light and let 
it go. They returned to their carriage exhausted. The ways were 
almost impassible for carriage-wheels. While they were toiling on 
and exchanging their drenched clothes, Vittoria heard Merthyr’s 
voice speaking to Beppo on the box. He was saying that Captain 
Gambier lay badly wounded; brandy was wanted for him. She 
flung a cloak over Laura, and handed out the flask with a naked arm. 
It was not till she saw him again that she remembered or even felt 
that he had kissed the arm. A spot of sweet fire burned on it just 
where the soft fulness of a woman’s arm slopes to the bend. He 
chid her for being on the field, and rejoiced in a breath, for the 
carriage and its contents helped to rescue his wounded brother in 
arms from probable death. Gambier, wounded in thigh and ankle 
by rifle-shot, was placed in the carriage. His clothes were saturated 
with the soil of Goito; but wounded and wet, he smiled gaily, and 
talked sweet boyish English. Merthyr gave the driver directions 
to wind along up the Mincio. “Georgiana will be at the nearest 
village—she has an instinct for battle-fields, or keeps spies in her 
pay,” he said. “Tell her Iam safe. We march to cut them (the 
enemy) off from Verona, and I can’t leave. The game is in our 
hands. We shall give you Venice.” 

Georgiana was found at the nearest village. Gambier’s wounds 
had been dressed by an army-surgeon. She looked at the dressing, 
and said that it would do for six hours. This singular person had 
fully qualified herself to attend on asoldier-brother. She had studied 
medicine for that purpose, and she had served as nurse in a London 
hospital. Her nerves were completely under control. She could sit 
in attendance by a sick-bed for hours, hearing distant cannon, and 
the brawl of soldiery and vagabonds in the street, without a change 
of countenance. Her dress was plain black from throat to heel, with 
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a skull cap of white, like a Moravian sister. Vittoria reverenced her ; 
but Georgiana’s manner in return was cold aversion, so much more 
scornful than disdain that it offended Laura, who promptly put her 
finger on the blot in the fair character with the word ‘ Jealousy ;’ 
but a single word is too broad a mark to be exactly true. “She isa 
perfect example of your English,” Laura said. “Brave, good, 
devoted, admirable—ice to the heart. The judge of others, of course. 
I always respected her ; I never liked her ; and I should be afraid of 
a comparison with her. Her management of the household of this 
inn is extraordinary.” 

Georgiana condescended to advise Vittoria once more not to dangle 
after armies. 

“JT wish to wait here to assist you in nursing our friend,” said 
Vittoria. 

Georgiana replied that her strength was unlikely to fail. 

After two days of incessant rain, sunshine blazed over the watery 
Mantuan flats. Laura drove with Beppo to see whether the army 
was in motion, for they were distracted by rumours. Vittoria clung 
to her wounded friend, whose pleasure was the hearing her speak. 
She expected Laura’s return by set of sun. After dark a messenger 
came to her, saying that the signora had sent a carriage to fetch her 
to Valeggio. Her immediate supposition was that Merthyr might have 
fallen. She found Luigi at the carriage-door, and listened to his 
mysterious directions and remarks that not a minute must be lost, 
without suspicion. He said that the signora was in great trouble, very 
anxious to see the signorina instantly. There was but a distance of 
five miles to traverse. She thought it strange that the carriage should 
be so luxuriously fitted with lights and silken pillows, but her ideas 
were all of Merthyr, until she by chance discovered a packet marked 
‘chocolate’ which told her at onée that she was entrapped by 
Antonio-Pericles. Luigi would not answer her cry to him. After 
some fruitless tremblings of wrath, she lay back relieved by the feel- 
ing that Merthyr was safe, come what might come to herself. Things 
could lead to nothing but an altercation with Pericles, and for this 
scene she prepared her mind. The carriage stopped while she was 
dozing. ‘Too proud to supplicate in the darkness, she left it to the 
horses to bear her on, reserving her energies for the morning’s inter- 
view, and saying “The farther he takes me the angrier I shall be.” 
She dreamed of her anger while asleep, but awakened so frequently 
during the night that morning was at her eyelids before they divided. 
To her amazement she saw the carriage surrounded by Austrian 
troopers. Pericles was spreading cigars among them, and addressing 
them affably. The carriage was on a good road, between irrigated 
flats, that flashed a lively green and bright steel blue for miles away. 
She drew down the blinds to cry at leisure; her wings were clipped, 
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and she lost heart. Pericles came round to her when the carriage had 
drawn up at an inn. He was egregiously polite, but modestly kept 
back any expressions of triumph. A body of Austrians, cavalry and 
infantry, were breaking camp. Pericles accorded her an hour of 
rest. She perceived that he was anticipating an outbreak of the 
anger she had nursed overnight, and baffled him so far by keeping 
dumb. Luigi was sent up to her to announce the expiration of her 
hour of grace. ‘Ah, Luigi!” she said. ‘“Signorina, only wait, and 
see how Luigi can serve two,” he whispered, writhing under the 
reproachfulness of her eyes. At the carriage door she asked Pericles 
whither he was taking her. ‘ Not to Turin, not to London, Sandra 
Belloni! ” he replied ; “not to a place where you are wet all night 
long, to wheeze for ever after it. Goin.” She entered the carriage 
quickly, to escape from staring officers, whose laughter rang in her 
ears and humbled her bitterly; she felt herself bringing dishonour 
on her lover. The carriage continued in the track of the Austrians. 
Pericles was audibly careful to avoid the border regiments. He 
showered cigars as he passed; now and then he exhibited a paper ; 
and on one occasion he brought a general officer to the carriage-door, 
opened it and pointed in. A white-helmeted dragoon rode on each 
side of the carriage for the remainder of the day. The delight of 
the supposition that these Austrians were retreating before the in- 
vineible arms of King Carlo Alberto kept her cheerful; but she 
heard no guns in the rear. A blocking of artillery and waggons com- 
pelled a halt, and then Pericles came and faced her. He looked pro- 
foundly ashamed of himself, ready as he was for an animated defence 
of his proceedings. 

“Where are you taking me, sir,” she said in English. 

“ Sandra, will you be a good child? It is anywhere you please, if 
you will promise if 





“ T will promise nothing.” 

“Zen, I lock you up in Verona.” 

“Tn Verona!” 

“Sandra, will you promise to me?” 

“ T will promise nothing.” 

“Zen, I lock you up in Verona. It is settled. No more of it. 
I come to say, we shall not reach a village. I anf sorry. We have 
soldiers for a guard. You draw out a board and lodge in your carriage 
as in a bed. Biscuits, potted meats, prunes, bon-bons, chocolate, 
wine—you shall find all at your right hand and your left. I am 
desolate in offending you. Sandra, if you will promise ‘a 

“ T will promise—this is what I will promise,” said Vittoria. 

Pericles thrust his ear forward, and withdrew it as if it had been 
slapped. 

She promised to run from him at the first opportunity, to despise 
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him ever after, and never to sing again in his hearing. With the 
darkness Luigi appeared to light her lamp ; he mouthed perpetually, 
“To-morrow, to-morrow.” The watch-fires of Austrians encamped in 
the fields encircled her; and moving up and down, the cigar of 
Antonio-Pericles was visible. He had not eaten or drunk, and he was 
out there sleepless ; he walked conquering his fears in the thick of 
war-troubles : all for her sake. She watched critically to see whether 
the cigar-light was puffed in fretfulness. It burned steadily ; and 
the thought of Pericles supporting patience quite overcame her. In 
a fit of humour that was almost tears, she called to him and begged 
him to take a place in the carriage and have food. “If it is your 
pleasure,” he said ; and threw off his cloak. The wine comforted him. 
Thereupon he commenced a series of strange gesticulations, and 
ended by blinking at the window, saying, ‘“ No, no; it is impossible 
to explain. I have no voice ; I am not gifted. It is,” he tapped at 
his chest, “it is here. It is imprisoned in me.” 

* What?” said Vittoria, to encourage him. 

“Tt can never be explained, my child. Am I not respectful to 
you? Am I not worshipful to you? But, no! it can never be 
explained. Some do call me mad. I know it; I am laughed at. 
Oh! do I not know zat? Pérfectly well. My ancestors adored god- 
desses. I discover ze voice of a goddess: I adore it. So you call me 
mad! It is to me—what you call me—juste ze same. I am possessed 
wiz passion for her voice. So it will be till I go to ashes. It is to 
me ze one zsing divine in a pig, a porpoise world. It is to me—I 
talk! It is unutterable—impossible to tell.” 

“ But I understand it ; I know you must feel it,’’ said Vittoria. 

* But you hate me, Sandra. You hate your Pericles.” 

“No, I do not: you are my good friend, my good Pericles.” 

“T am your good Pericles? So you obey me?” 

“In what ?” 

“You come to London ?” 

“T shall not.” 

“You come to Turin ?” 

“ T cannot promise.” 

“To Milan ?” 

“No; not yet.” * 

“Ungrateful little beast ! minx! temptress! You seduce me into 
your carriage to feed me, to fill me, for to coax me,” cried Pericles. 

«Am I the person to have abuse poured on me ?” Vittoria rejoined, 
and she frowned. ‘“ Might I not have called you a wretched whimsical 
money-machine, without the comprehension of a human feeling? You 
are doing me a great wrong—to win my submission, as I see, and it 
half amuses me; but the pretence of an attempt to carry me off from 
my friends is an offence that I should take certain care to punish in 
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another. I do not give you any promise, because the first promise of 
all—the promise to keep one—is not in my power. Shut your eyes 
and sleep where you are, and in the morning think better of your 
conduct.” 

“Of my conduct, mademoiselle!” Pericles retained this sentence 
in his head till the conclusion of her animated speech,—‘of my conduct 
I judge better zan to accept of such a privilege as you graciously 
offer to me ;” and he retired with a sour grin, very much subdued by 
her unexpected capacity for expression. The bugles of the Austrians 
were soon ringing. There was a trifle of a romantic flavour in the 
notes which Vittoria tried not to feel; the smart iteration of them all 
about her rubbed it off, but she was reduced to repeat them, and take 
them in various keys. This was her theme for the day. They were 
in the midst of mulberries, out of sight of the army ; green mulberries, 
and the green and the bronze young vine-leaf. It was a delicious day, 
but she began to fear that she was approaching Verona, and that 
Pericles was acting seriously. The bronze young vine-leaf seemed to 
her like some warrior’s face, as it would look when beaten by weather, 
burned by sun. They came now to inns which had been visited by 
both armies. Luigi established communication with the innkeepers 
before the latter had stated the names of villages to Pericles, who 
stood map in hand, believing himself at last to be no more conscious 
of his position than an atom in a whirl of dust. Vittoria still refused 
to give him any promise, and finally, on a solitary stretch of the road, 
he appealed to her mercy. She was the mistress of the carriage, he 
said; he had never meant to imprison her in Verona; his behaviour 
was simply dictated by his adoration :—alas! This was true or not 
true, but it was certain that the ways were confounded to them. 
Luigi, despatched to reconnoitre from a neighbouring eminence, 
reported a Piedmontese encampment far ahead, and a walking tent 
that was coming on their route. The walking tent was an enormous 
white umbrella. Pericles advanced to meet it; after an interchange 
of opening formalities, he turned about and clapped hands. The 
umbrella was folded. Vittoria recognised the last man she would 
then have thought of meeting ; he seemed to have jumped out of an 
ambush from Meran in Tyrol :— it was Wilfrid. Their greeting was 
disturbed by the rushing up of half a dozen troopers. The men 
claimed him as an Austrian spy. With difficulty Vittoria obtained 
leave to drive him on to their commanding officer. It appeared that 
the white umbrella was notorious for having been seen on previous 
occasions threading the Piedmontese lines into and out of Peschiera. 
These very troopers swore to it; but they could not swear to Wilfrid, 
and white umbrellas were not absolutely uncommon. Vittoria 
declared that Wilfrid was an old English friend; Pericles vowed 
that Wilfrid was one of their party. The prisoner was clearly an 
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Englishman. As it chanced, the officer before whom Wilfrid was 
taken had heard Vittoria sing on the great night at La Scala. 
“Signorina, your word should pass the Austrian field-marshal him- 
self,” he said, and: merely requested Wilfrid to state on his word of 
honour that he was not in the Austrian service, to which Wilfrid 
unhesitatingly replied, ‘‘ I am not.” 

Permission was then accorded to him to proceed in the carriage. 

Vittoria held her hand to Wilfrid. He took the fingers and bowed 
over them. 

He was perfectly self-possessed, and cool even under her eyes. 
Like a pedlar he carried a pack on his back, which was his life; for 
his business was a combination of scout and Spy: 

“ You have saved me from a ditch to-day,” he said; “every fellow 
has some sort of love for his life, and I must thank you for the odd 
luck of your coming by. I knew you were on this ground some- 
where. Ifthe rascals had searched me, I should not have come off 
so well. I did not speak falsely to that officer; I am not in the 
Austrian service. I am a voluntary spy. I am an unpaid soldier. 
I am the dog of the army—fetching and carrying for a smile and a 
pat on the head. I am ruined, and I am working my way up as 
best I can. My uncle disowns me. It is to General Schoéneck that I 
owe this chance of re-establishing myself. I followed the army out 
of Milan. I was at Melegnano, at Pastrengo, at Santa Lucia. If I 
get nothing for it, the Lenkensteins at least shall not say that I aban- 
doned the flag in adversity. [am bound for Rivoli. The fortress 
(Peschiera) has just surrendered. The marshal is stealing round to 
make a dash on Vicenza.’”’ So far he spoke like one apart from her, 
but a flush crossed his forehead. ‘I have not followed you. I have 
obeyed your brief directions. I saw this carriage yesterday in the 
ranks of our troops. I saw Pericles. I guessed who might be inside 
it. I let it pass me. Could I do more?” 

“ Not if you wanted to punish me,” said Vittoria. 

She was afflicted by his refraining from reproaches in his sunken 
state. 

Their talk bordered the old life which they had known, like a 
rivulet coming to falls where it threatens to be a torrent and a flood ; 
like flame babbling the wax of a seal. She was surprised to find 
herself expecting sures from him; and, startled by the languor 
in her veins, she conceived a contempt for her sex and her own weak 
nature. To mask that, an excessive outward coldness was assumed. 
“You can serve as a spy, Wilfrid!” 

The answer was ready: ‘“ Having twice served as a traitor, I need 
not be particular. It is what my uncle and the Lenkensteins call 
me. Ido my best to work my way up again. Despise me for it, if 
you please.” 
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On the contrary, she had never respected him so much. She got 
herself into opposition to him by provoking him to speak with pride 
of his army; but the opposition was artificial, and she called to Carle 
Ammiani in heart. ‘TI will leave these places, cover up my head, 
and crouch till the struggle is decided.” 

The difficulty now was to be happily rid of Wilfrid by leaving him 
in safety. Piedmontese horse scoured the neighbourhood, and any 
mischance that might befall him she traced to her hand. She dreaded 
at every instant to hear him speak of his love for her; yet how sweet 
it would have been to hear it,—to hear him speak of passionate love; 
to shape it in deep music; to hear one crave for what she gave to 
another! “Iam sinking; I am growing degraded,” she thought. 
But there was no other way for her to quicken her imagination of 
her distant and offended lover. The sights on the plains were strange 
contrasts to these conflicting inner emotions: she seemed to be living 
in two divided worlds. 

Pericles declared anew that she was mistress of the carriage. She 
issued orders: “The nearest point to Rivoli, and then to Brescia.” 

Pericles broke into shouts. ‘She has arrived at her reason! 
Hurrah for Brescia! I beheld you,” i confessed to Wilfrid, —*“ it was 
on ze right of Mincio, my friend. - I did not know ~~ were so true 
for art, or what a hand I would have reached to you! Excuse me 
now. Let us whip on. I am your banker. I shall desire you not toe 
be shot or sabred. You are deserving of an effigy on a theatral grand 
staircase!”’ His gratitude could no further express itself. In joy he 
whipped the horses on. Fools might be fighting—he was the con- 
queror. From Brescia, one leap took him in fancy to London. He 
composed mentally a letter to be forwarded immediately to a London 
manager, directing him to cause the appearance of articles in the 
journals on the grand new prima donna, whose singing had awakened 
the people of Italy, —and proscribed all eggs from all the inns of 
Lombardy ! he added laughing, as if it were part of the letter, when 
an innkeeper lifted ten fingers into that vacancy whither the eggs 
had flown. “But I can now digest bad provision,” Pericles said. 
“The mystery that keeps you going, my friend, I also can accom- 
plish.”’ 

Another day brought them in view of the Lago di Garda. The 
flag of Sardinia_hung from the walls of Peschiera. And now Vittoria 
saw the Pastrengo hille—de ar hills, that drove her wretched langour 
out of her, and seis her soul and body one again. She looked beck 
as on a cast-off self. 

“We beat you there,” she said to Wilfrid. 

He answered, “ You generally do when you are in the opposite 
ranks.’ 

“To beg your forgiv eness, dear Wilfrid, if I hurt you.” 
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“ Ah, yes; you have my forgiveness whether you hurt me or not.” 

«There you speak like my best, best friend.” 

“T believe I am one of a dozen,” said Wilfrid. 

“Ts it time to part ?” 

“Not yet. I wish it were never! Pardon me for the evil I have 
done to you. I entreat it again and again.” 

She had to stop her mouth. The old charm, which had slumbered 
hitherto, was mastering him. Tie shook like a pole fixed in the rush 
of a tide. 

“When the war is over, you shall know Count Ammiani,” she 
said. 

Wilfrid thanked her, and at once rose to bring the carriage to a 
halt ; but Pericles was in some alarm. The horses were going at a 
gallop. Shots were heard. To the left of them, somewhat in the 
rear, on higher ground, there was an encounter of a body of Austrians 
and Italians; Tyrolese riflemen and the volunteers. Pericles was 
raving. He refused to draw the reins till they had reached a village, 
where one of the horses dropped. From the windows of the inn, 
fronting a clear space, Vittoria beheld a guard of Austrians surround- 
ing two or more prisoners. A woman sat near them with her head 
buried in her lap. Presently an officer left the door of the inn and 
spoke to the soldiers. “That is Count Karl von Lenkenstein,” 
Wilfrid said in a whisper. Pericles had been speaking with Count 
Karl and came up to the room, saying, “ We are to observe some- 
thing ; but we are safe; it is only the fortune of war.” Wilfrid 
immediately went out to report himself. Te was seen giving his 
papers, after which Count Karl waved his finger back to the inn, 
and he returned. Vittoria sprang to her feet at the words he 
uttered. Rinaldo Guidascarpi was one of the prisoners. The others 
Wilfrid professed not to know. The woman was the wife of Barto 
Rizzo. 

In the great red of sunset the Tyrolese riflemen and a body of 
Italians in Austrian fatigue uniform marched into the village. These 
formed in the space before the inn. It seemed as if Count Karl were 
declaiming an indictment. A voice answered, “I am the man.” It 
was clear and straight as a voice that goes up in the night. Then a 
procession walked some paces on. The woman followed. She fell 
prostrate at the feet of Count Karl. He listened to her and nodded. 
Rinaldo Guidascarpi stood alone with bandaged eyes. The woman 
advanced to him ; she put her mouth on his ear; there she hung. 

Vittoria heard a single shot. Rinaldo Guidascarpi lay stretched 
upon the ground. The woman stood over him. 
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THE RELIGION OF SAVAGES. 


One of the children’s magazines of a quarter of a century ago, I 
think The Child’s Companion, related how a certain preacher or 
teacher impressed on the minds of a class of school-children a useful 
practical lesson. Bent on teaching them where and how they might 
rightly bestow their sympathy, he told them a story of a broomstick. 
“ Tt was on a Christmas Eve,” he said ; “ the afternoon was closing in, 
the whole family had assembled in their comfortable home, a party of 
visitors had come to tea, the fire was blazing brightly in the parlour, 
the light gleamed out through the chinks of the shutters into the 
cold and darkness without; but there, outside in the cold, leaning 
against a brick wall, stood a broomstick that no one had remembered 
to bring in. After a while you might hear from inside the clattering 
of the cups and saucers as the parlour-maid carried out the tea-tray, 
the rattle of the coals tumbling out of the coalscuttle as the fire was 
made up, then the uproar of a new game of romps just beginning. 
But outside it grew colder and colder, and darker and darker, yet 
no one came out for the broomstick. It had been quite forgotten. 
Presently the snow began to fall and hang upon it in thick heavy 
flakes.’ ILere the audience began to be visibly affected. ‘ Hour after 
hour passed on, and the piercing cold chilled the wretched broomstick 
to the very heart. The fun and laughter within rose louder and 
louder, then grew quiet for a while, then the hall door opened to 
let out the visitors setting off for home, then it closed again, and 
now there was no hope left for the poor frozen outcast; there it 
must stay till, next day, or perhaps the next day after that, it might 
catch some friendly eye and be released from its misery.” The 
children’s tears had begun to flow copiously ere this; and now, 
having worked their feelings up to the proper pitch, the teacher 
turned upon them. “ You silly children,” he said, “don’t you know 
that a broomstick is a bit of wood with no sense, and can’t feel the 
cold, and doesn’t know or care whether it is left out or taken 
indoors? Now remember for the future that you must keep your 
sympathy for creatures that can really feel pleasure and pain, and 
not waste it on insensible broomsticks.’”’ Then, having as it were 
with his heavy boots trodden this moral lesson into the children’s 
poor little minds, he sent them home to be more practical in future. 
Many boys and girls must have read this story with a dim feeling 
of disgust for the teacher and his chapter out of the great gospel of 
commonplace. But it is only older years that bring the clear under- 
standing that our professor of practical philosophy was nothing but 
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what German students call a Philistine, one of the most prominent 
features of whose special type it is, that the exertion and develop- 
ment of the mind for its own sake, where they cannot be estimated 
by a material equivalent in money or position or comfort, are 
things lying out of his own regular track, and are therefore the 
objects of his scarcely tolerant contempt. It is thoroughly in cha- 
racter that this particular Philistine should blunder down upon one 
of the fundamental principles of early poetry, philosophy, and 
religion, and, seeing nothing in it but a piece of childish silliness, 
should kick it contemptuously aside. 

The childlike mind which can so attribute to any lifeless object a 
personal existence, a share of human life and thought, a sense of human 
pain and pleasure, is indeed in the condition to which the religion and 
philosophy of the lower races for the most part evidently belong, and 
many of their deepest and most lasting ideas may still be traced to 
an origin in the child’s simplest and crudest conceptions. To show 
this, it may be convenient to forget for the moment the existence 
of new or militant theories, to take as a standard of received opinion 
what an ordinary national schoolmaster might teach in our own day, 
and with this to compare the notions of savage tribes on personal 
existence, the nature of spirits, souls, and ghosts, and the govern- 
ment of the universe. 

The old and simple theory which explains the world at large as 
directly animated by a life like our own, or directly resulting from such 
life, has been for ages at war with an ever-accumulating and ever- 
encroaching scientific knowledge. The conflict lasts on still in our 
own day, and in the various regions of human society the ground has 
been very differently gained and lost. Even the children of our 
story knew as well as their dull pedant that the broomstick was not 
really, but only ideally alive. The National Schoolmaster, if asked 
what beings are personal, would probably say that animals, spirits, 
angels, &c., and God, are personal, but that stocks and stones, tools 
and weapons, sun and stars, even plants, are not. He might give 
a reason also for his definition, and say that the distinguishing 
quality of personal beings is that they have each not only a life but 
a will of their own, and this assertion he might make good as to the 
higher orders of animal life, though it might be embarrassing among 
polyps and corallines. This test of personality by the presence of 
volition is, however, a great advance beyond the philosophy of the 
savage, whose attention in such,matters seems generally fixed on two 
other attributes,—the breath, and the soul, idea, or phantom. The 
act of breathing, so characteristic of the higher animals during life, 
and coinciding so closely with life in its departure, has naturally 
been often identified with the life itself, and the etymology of words 
which have since assumed very abstract or theoretical meanings, still 
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shows their starting-point in this primitive thought. Thus, in the 
first chapter of Genesis, nephesh chayydah, “breath of life,” has already 
come to designate the living creatures which the earth brings forth, 
and indeed the Hebrew Bible shows us nephesh, “ breath,” passing 
into all the meanings of life, soul, mind, and animal in general. So 
with Latin anima, animus, Greek yYux4, German geist, English ghost, 
in all which the original sense is that of breath. With that untaught 
but self-developed materialism which makes her history so singularly 
instructive to the student of the lower human life, Laura Bridgman 
once made the gesture of taking something away from her mouth. 
“JT dreamed,” she explained in words, “that God took away my 
breath to heaven.” But this highly valuable test of personal life does 
not extend far enough for the savage, who attributes to many things 
which evidently do not breathe an animate existence and something 
of the nature of a soul or spirit. This something usually resembles 
in form and dimensions the material object it belongs to, is often 
perceptible to the senses of sight and hearing, sometimes seems solid 
enough to be touched, but is more usually impalpable and capable of 
being passed through by solid objects as well as of passing through 
them, and while thus unhindered in its free course by any material 
barrier, it possesses a power of locomotion far exceeding even that 
of the bird or butterfly which so often personates it. So closely does 
this conception fit with the ordinary phenomena of dreams and 
waking hallucinations, that we may with a good deal of confidence 
connect it with them, and this especially in the mind of man at the 
lowest stage of culture, the wild hunter and fisher, whose life of 
alternate famine and repletion makes him so peculiarly liable to 
these affections, while his crude philosophy leads him to consider 
them as among the most important of actual events. How the two 
notions of the spirit or breath, and of the phantom, are so widely 
through the world united in a single conception, may be instanced 
from a remarkable compendium of the theology of the Indians of 
Nicaragua, the record of question and answer in an inquest held by 
Father Francisco de Bobadilla in the early days of the Spanish 
conquest. Asked, among other things, concerning death, the Indians 
said: “ Those who die in their houses go underground, but those who 
are killed in war go to serve the gods (¢eotes). When men die, there 
comes forth from. their mouth something which resembles a person, 
and is called julio (Aztec yuli, ‘to live’). This being is like a person, 
but does not die, and the corpse remains here.” The Spanish eccle- 
siastics inquired whether those who go on high keep the same body, 
features, and limbs as here below; to which the Indians answered, 
“No, there is only the heart.” “But,” said the Spaniards, “as the 
hearts are torn out (they meant in the case of warriors who fell into 
the hands of the enemy), what happens then?” Hereupon the 
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Indians explained: “It is not precisely the heart, but that which is 
in them, and makes them live, and which quits the body when they 
die ;” and again they said, “It is not their heart which goes up on 
high, but that which makes them live, that is, the breath coming 
out from their mouth, which is called julio.” Then,” asked the 
Spaniards, “does this heart, ju/io, or soul, die with the body?” 
“When the deceased has lived well,” replied the Indians, “ the julio 
goes up on high with our gods; but when he has lived ill, the 
julio perishes with the body, and there is an end of it.” 

Now inanimate as well as animate objects appear to us in dreams, 
and we find accordingly that in savage theology what we call 
animals and what we call things may have souls alike. Father 
Charlevoix is explicit in his description of what the North American 
Indians understood by souls; they are, he says, like shadows and 
animated images of the body, and it is from this principle that.it 
follows that everything is animate in the universe. Another mis- 
sionary, Father Le Jeune, tells us that the souls, not of men and 
animals only, but of hatchets, kettles, and such like things as well, 
have to pass across the water which lies between their home in this 
life and the Great Village out where the sun sets in the far west. 
And again in the South Sea islands, Mariner heard tell of the river 
where one may see the souls of men and women, of dead beasts and 
plants, of broken tools and utensils, floating down into the other 
world. The Karens of Burmah, holding every object to have a kelah, 
a spirit or genius which can come and go, quite logically set them- 
selves to call back a man’s kelah when it has wandered, and the rice’s 
kelah when the crop looks ill. Across in Borneo Mr. St. John hears 
again of this spirit, or living principle, which the Dayaks attribute 
alike to man, and beast, and rice; its temporary absence from the 
body causes sickness, its total departure, death. The souls of bows 
and kettles, of trees and corn, of dogs and horses, are indeed no 
isolated or inconsequent fancies, but have an important office to fill 
in savage life ; they go to furnish that home beyond the grave which, 
in the usual opinion of the savage, is to be but a shadowy copy or 
variation of this, and which Europeans, only hearing its description, 
have seen at once to be modelled on the phenomena of dreams. In 
the ghostly land of Bolotu, where the air is full of sweetest odours, 
and splendid birds perch on every bough, and where the mortals 
who were once driven ashore there walked right through the unre- 
sisting phantoms of the trees and houses, as in the happy hunting- 
grounds where endless game and fish await the bow and spear of 
the Red Indian brave, the souls of whatever pertained to the living 
warrior, of his wives, his dogs, his horses, his weapons, his pipe and 
pouch, have all a fitting home. 

It is when we examine the laws of sacrifice, and especially of those 
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funereal rites which recur with such astonishing uniformity through 
so large a part of our race, that the full extent and importance of 
this lower doctrine of the nature of spirits becomes fully manifest. 
By the aid of this doctrine, actually found existing in well-known times 
and places, it is possible to frame a consistent hypothesis by which 
to account at one stroke for a great province of religious rites found 
flourishing and intelligible among the lower races, and lingering, 
often mutilated in form and changed in meaning, among the higher. 
According to this hypothesis, the rites in question were once per- 
formed for a direct and practical purpose, the evidence for which 
extends far beyond the few cases here cited as examples, but which 
has commonly dropped out of sight when, as so often has happened, 
the ancient ceremony has continued its existence to become a symbol 
in a higher religious system, or to sink into a mere purposeless 
superstition. 

To set down in how many countries has been found the custom of 
sacrificing the dead man’s wives and slaves at his burial would be to 
write a tedious catalogue of a great part of the known tribes of 
mankind ; and the perfectly clear and recognised purpose of this 
murderous rite is that the souls of the victims shall go to serve their 
lord in the next world as they haye done in this. But so far from 
only human souls being thus sent to accompany the dead, we find the 
whole apparatus of everyday life, horses, dogs, houses, food, clothing, 
ornaments, bows and lances, pots and kettles, devoted in a like way, 
that their souls too may go with the souls of wives and slaves to do 
their master’s service. It would have been utter disgrace to the 
Fijian chief to go like some mean slave unattended into the world of 
spirits, but when his wives and dependants were slain to be his 
ghostly retinue, the things which he prized in life were buried with 
him as well ; his club was laid by his side, and a “ whale’s tooth” put 
in his right hand; when he came to the land of the dead, his spirit 
must throw the spirit of this whale’s tooth at a certain phantom tree, 
and if he succeeded in striking it, he might then go on his way 
uphill, there to await the spirits of his strangled wives. In reading 
accounts of such funeral ceremonies, as they occur all over the 
world, we see that there is no break in the consistent chain of 
rites which provide the dead man’s soul alike with the souls of 
servants, of horses, of weapons, of food and clothing. Why should 
the warrior of North America be buried with his club, his pipe, and 
his gun, and the squaw with her paddle, her kettle, and her strap to 
carry burdens? From our modern civilised point of view, we might 
misunderstand such ceremonies if we looked at them alone, but when 
we see that the same warrior’s horse is killed upon his grave, to be 
ready for him to mount in the land of shadows, how can we doubt 
why the gun and the paddle are sacrificed as well ? The Japanese strew 
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the tombs of their dead relatives with*flowers or green branches, and 
pour a little water into a hollow made for the purpose, and leave 
some rice, which the poor or the birds soon carry off. No doubt 
they know perfectly what they mean by this, for the Chinese feast of 
the dead is avowedly set out that the ghosts may eat the spirit of the 
food ; when they have done, the survivors scramble for its bodily 
remains. But a more cruel custom of the Japanese will serve to 
bridge over the gap which lies between their state of mind and that 
into which an ordinary European can at least enter. A number of 
any great man’s servants engage during his lifetime to kill themselves 
at his death, and thus accompany him to the other world. As the 
souls of the servants are to attend on the soul of the master, so the 
souls of the flowers and the food are to be enjoyed by the soul of the 
dead ancestor. If the corpses of the slain servants decay, and the 
beggars or the birds carry off the mere material bodies of the grains of 
rice, what matter? So in India, if we would clearly understand on what 
fundamental idea rests the great Brahmanic rite of offerings of food 
and drink to the spirits of ancestors, we should see how in the remote 
antiquity of the Vedic ceremonial the dead warrior’s bow was to 
be placed in his hand, then strung, broken, and cast upon the 
funeral pile, to be consumed with the instruments of sacrifice which 
he had used in this life and was to go on using in the next; “ when 
he shall have passed to the other life, he will faithfully practice the 
worship of the gods.” 

One of the facts which most clearly shows that we may not judge the 
original meaning of the sacrifice of what we call inanimate objects 
as something essentially different from the original meaning of the 
sacrifice of men and beasts, is this. As a man or beast must be 
killed to separate his body from the soul which is to be set free to 
serve other souls, so it is very usual to kill even food and clothing, 
hut and weapons, so far as their different natures will permit. To 
burn what will burn, and so to send its soul up with the smoke into 
those upper regions of the air, where it flits like a bird or a butter- 
fly ; to cast down the libation of drink upon the earth, that it may 
“die, and be as water spilt upon the ground, which cannot be gathered 
up again ;” to break things offered to the dead, and so spoil their 
bodies for earthly use, or to leave them to perish by natural decay 
in the damp ground, or exposed to wind and weather above ; to let 
the deserted hut fall to ruin of itself, or to throw it down, or burn 
it ; to let birds or beasts or pilferers or beggars carry away the offer- 
ings of food, or to give them to be consumed by the officiating priest, 
like the Hindu, to whom it is all one whether his offering is devoured 
by the flames or eaten by a Brahman, “for there is no difference 
between the fire and a Brahman—such is the decision of those learned 
in the Veda;” these are some of the ways in which the sacrifice 
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to the dead has been consummated in many an age and many a 
country. When the Red Indian will send with a dead man’s soul 
the soul of a gun or a kettle, the corporeal gun and kettle may either 
be simply left to perish, or killed first by maiming the gun-barrel 
and dashing a hole through the bottom of the kettle. For the purpose 
in hand the one plan is as good as the other. Perhaps the idea of 
communicating with the world beyond the grave by means of the 
souls of inanimate objects reached its utmost development in the 
custom recorded by Marco Polo: “If the son of a Tartar die before 
he has been married, and the daughter of another die unmarried also, 
the parents of the deceased meet together, and celebrate a marriage 
between the dead, and making a draft in writing of that contract, 
they paint men and women for servants, and horses, and other 
creatures, with clothes of all sorts, and paper money, and burn them 
together with the contract; by the smoke whereof they say that all 
these things are carried to their children in another world, where 
they are married; and the fathers and mothers consider themselves 
to be joined together in such a bond of affinity as if these marriages 
had been celebrated while the married pair were still alive.” 

That the original purpose of sacrifices made to other spiritual 
beings, genii, fairies, gods, did not differ from that which in the first 
instance actuated dues offered to the spirits of the dead, there seems 
no sufficient reason to doubt, for savage theology makes no specific 
distinction between these two classes of spirits. It is only through the 
direct keeping up of the attributes of the living man on the one hand, 
and the close correspondence with the phenomena of dreams on the 
other, that the nature and wants of the spirits of the dead have been 
shown to be so uniform, and have become so well-defined as to give us a 
very full understanding of the intention of sacrifices offered for their 
benefit. But savage notions of other spiritual beings, except in so far 
as they are strictly anthropomorphic, are more vague and difficult to 
grasp, and thus in examining into the primary meaning of sacrifices 
made to them, it is convenient to take the offerings to the dead as 
types of offerings in general, a leading position which the enormous 
importance of ghosts in the religion of the lowest human tribes is of 
itself almost enough to justify. But even the clear statement that the 
object of sacrificing to the gods is that they are to consume or enjoy 
the souls of the things sacrificed, is to be met with among savage 
tribes. ‘Of the great offerings of food made by the Fiji islanders,” 
says the Rev. Thomas Williams, “ native belief apportions merely the 
soul thereof to the gods, who are described as being enormous eaters. 
The substance is cum by the worshippers.’ Again, it fits 
perfectly with Marco Polo’s story of the marriage of the spirits of 
the dead bride and bridegroom that in an ordinary Chinese marriage 
of a living man and woman, one copy of the contract is burnt in 
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the face of heaven and earth as a witness to good and evil spirits. 
To show how the soul of the victim goes to the gods to whom the 
sacrifice is made, the account given by Herodotus of the Getz and their 
god Zamolxis may serve as well as another. They hold themselves, 
he says, to be immortal, for when they die they go to the demon 
Zamolxis. Every five years they choose one by lot, and despatch 
him as a messenger to this deity, commissioning him to make known 
their several wants. They send him thus; part of them hold up 
three spears, and others, seizing the messenger by the hands and 
feet, throw him up into the air, and he is caught upon the spears. 
Many centuries later, Dietmar of Merseburg puts on record the 
account he has heard of the great Scandinavian nine years’ sacrifice, 
when “they immolate to their gods ninety and nine men, and as 
many horses, with dogs, and cocks offered in place of hawks, holding 
it for certain, as I have said before, that these will serve them in the 
shades below, and make atonement for crimes committed.” It is more 
consonant with the ideas to which we have been accustomed from 
childhood, for us to appreciate the motive of sending the souls of 
living creatures as messengers or servants to the gods, than of offer- 
ing them mere food and drink. Yet, as I have said, there is no 
definite line of demarcation in the mind of man in a very early stage 
of education, on the one hand between the offerings to the spirits of 
the dead and those to other spirits, or on the other hand between 
the sacrifice of animate creatures and of inanimate things. The gods 
of the Khonds of Orissa, says Major Macpherson, have bodies of 
human form, but of ethereal texture, and their food (among other 
things) consists in the flavours and essences drawn from the offerings 
of their votaries. Whether or not these consecrated meats become 
poor and flavourless to the taste when the spirits have thus devoured 
their souls, I do not know, but even this idea has been recorded as 
found in existence somewhere. 

For the truth of the theory here put forward as to the original 
motive of the rite of sacrifice, it is not at all necessary that this motive 
should be still generally apparent where we find the same rite prac- 
tised by races comparatively high in culture. That in the course of 
intellectual progress in the world, ancient ceremonies should be carried 
on with meanings vastly changed from those which gave them birth, 
is so far from being a matter of surprise to the student, that it is 
what experience leads him to look for almost as a matter of course, 
and this is what seems to have happened in the present case. Yet 
even here we may discern what may very well be a vestige of an 
earlier state of thought, when we see how the worshippers among so 
many tribes, when they have slain their beast and offered it to their 
deities, without scruple sit down and eat part or all of it themselves ; 
for this proceeding is perfectly intelligible on the principle of the 
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Fijian, that the gods have eaten its soul, while they are only devour- 
ing its body. It is usual to find that the higher races no longer 
literally believe that their gods really snuff up into their nostrils the 
savour of their burnt offerings, or really feed their ghostly bodies on 
ghostly food, which is the soul of bodily meat and drink, but the 
sacrifice is still offered that the death of the victim may symbolise, or 
be an actual substitute for, the death of the offending worshipper. Or 
more frequently the offering is still held to be acceptable because, 
though the receiver may not profit save by the idea of honour, fear, 
or gratitude so conveyed, the giver’s merit is still the same. From 
the ghost of an offering to the idea of it, is no very abrupt transition. 
Thus (if this view be well founded) the ceremony assumes that changed 
meaning which language has followed also when we speak of “ sacri- 
ficing ’’ anything we value, and thus sacrifice now comes upon the 
same footing as those fasts, penances, and mortifications which are to 
have the like negative effect by the infliction of pain upon the 
worshipper. 

Our popular ideas of the nature of sacrifice are to a great extent 
taken from the Jewish law and history; but these, as it seems to 
me, represent its meaning in a far advanced stage of thought and 
belief, where the ancient rite, once performed with a definite prac- 
tical end, has now become a mere symbol taken up into a higher 
religious system. That this should be the case is quite consistent 
with the general tenour of the Biblical history, which scarcely con- 
cerns itself at all with any state of civilisation which an ethnographer 
would call low. A mention of a state of things when bronze and 
iron were unknown, and had to be invented; a ceremonial use of 
stone knives, which looks like a lingering relic of the same Stone 
Age; the usual survival among the common people of the doctrines 
of a lower religious state, cropping out here in tendencies to relapse 
into idolatry and animal-worship ; a few such points as these are all 
the details which the Bible gives us of a state of culture below the 
stage of thought and art to which the level of its earlier narrative 
belongs, and which has been not inaptly compared with that of the 
Bedouin of the desert and the city. Even the great funereal rite of 
the lower races, though holding its ground so often and so firmly in 
the higher races, is discarded by the Israelite; he leaves it to the 
“mighty fallen of the uncircumcised, which are gone down to hell 
with their weapons of war, and they have laid their swords under 
their heads.” We should be scarcely likely to find well marked among 
so far advanced a people, those rudimentary phases of religion and 
philosophy which may be observed among the savage tribes of even 
modern times. As to the way in which ceremonies survive the total 
change of their former meaning, if an instance be wanting to sub- 
stantiate a process so familiar, it may be found in the fact that the 
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transition of this very rite of sacrifice into a third and distinct stage 
may still be studied among ourselves. From the mind of the Catholic 
or Protestant, who hangs a wreath of everlastings on the grave-cross, 
or flings flowers upon the coffin, the idea of sacrifice, of conferring a 
practical benefit on the departed spirit, has now mostly passed away. 
Pressed for an explanation, such a one would hardly maintain that the 
reason for the funeral offering was anything but a mere sentiment. 
But it is just such mere sentiments that the student of the lower 
phases of human nature is so often able to trace to their source, when 
he sees in them the relics, inherited through long and changing ages, 
of what were once cogent and practical views of life. The great class 
whose minds are set too narrowly on utilitarian ends, they whom 
Jacob Grimm so aptly described as being “ sunk in the present,” sec 
poetic fancies, old wives’ tales, peasants’ superstitions, in a very diffe- 
rent light from the ethnographer, who discerns in such things the 
long lingering remnants of a younger time. From the stage where 
the soul of the offering is thought to be fed upon by the soul of the 
departed friend, through the stage where the act of sacrifice is 
thought to convey to that soul a direct feeling of pleasure, down to 
the stage where the intention of the funeral garland has dwindled to 
the satisfaction of a mere imagination,—through all this utter change 
of signification the ceremony of the offering to the dead has held on 
its unbroken course, and will hold it till old men forget that they 
were once children, and a hard, middle-aged world that it, too, was 
once younger. 

It is a help in understanding how the notion of personality became 
more and more restricted in the world, to notice the deep traces which 
may still be discerned of an intermediate stage, which allows a sort of 
individual life to some inanimate objects, but only to some. In two 
ways the history of language clearly records this transitional state. 
The first is in the distinction of grammatical gender, by masculine, 
feminine, and neuter, as in Latin and German, or still better by 
animate and inanimate, as in certain languages of North America. 
Thus, Mr. G. W. Cox, in his “Tales of the Gods and Heroes,” aptly 
comments on the difference between the dead neuter évepoy and the 
personal masculine dvetpoc, the Dream who stands over Creesus when 
he sleeps, and makes known to him the evils which shall befall him 
in his son. The Algonquin tribes of North America divide the world 
grammatically between two great classes, things animate and things 
inanimate ; but many things which our national scholar would put 
into the inanimate class here encroach upon the living; such are the 
sun and moon, the stars, trees and fruits, the stone altar of sacrifice, 
the eagle’s feather, the kettle, the calumet and the wampum-belt. 
The other way in which language gives animate being to lifeless 
things is by giving them personal names; for, all the world over, 
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personal name means personal nature more or less seriously imagined. 
Thus, Sir George Grey’s “ Polynesian Mythology” tells of the chief 
Ngahue and his two sharp stone axes, Tutauru and Hauhau-te-rangi ; 
with these axes were made the canoes Arawa, Tainui, and the rest, 
and Tutauru was the axe with which they cut off the head of Uenuku ; 
and the canoe of Taipa-rae-roa had two paddles, and their names were 
Rangihorona and Kautu-ki-te-rangi, and two balers, and _ their 
names were Tipuahoronuku and Rangi-ka-wheriko. Can we read 
these things and yet miss the sight of that childlike state of thought 
which survives in Thor’s hammer Midlnir, whom the giants know 
as he comes fiying through the air; in Arthur’s brand Excalibur, 
whom the arm brandished three times, and drew him under in the 
mere; in the brand Tizona, whom the Cid apostrophises, “Take 
heed, thou valiant sword,” and vows to bury in his own breast if she 
be overcome through cowardice of his ? 

When, prepared by such evidence as books of travel lay so plenti- 
fully before us, we come to study the mythological conceptions of sun 
and stars, trees and rivers, winds and clouds, we can see that these 
ideas rest upon a substratum which is neither poetic fancy nor trans- 
formed metaphor, but simply a philosopuy of the nature of things, 
early and crude indeed, but quite soberly and seriously meant. In 
such phenomena of nature as bear most likeness to living animals in 
their look and habits, this view comes out very prominently. In the 
philosophy of the North American Indians, as Father Charlevoix 
says, the sun is a man, though of a higher species than ourselves, 
and the moon is his wife ; and the South Americans tell us the same 
thing. The heaven is a personal being, who pours down the rain 
and darts the lightning upon us. The earth is a mother who brings 
forth other living creatures, the trees and plants. This Mother 
Earth, says the New Zealand mythology, was once all but submerged 
in ancient days; and the beings who did this deed were Terrible- 
Rain, Long-continued-Rain, Fierce-Hail-Storms, and their children 
were Mist, and Heavy-Dew, and Light-Dew. 

It is not, I think, at the very outset of our attempt to explain how 
Sun, or Rain, or River were conceived of as animated beings, that 
we have to ask the aid of that theory of mythology which Max Miiller 
has put forth with such skill and marked success. The simple anthro- 
pomorphic view, as_it seems to me, is itself the fundamental principle 
of mythology, and while it concerns itself with such visible, palpable, 
active, individual objects as these, Language only needs to accompany 
and express it. It is only in a further advanced stage that the 
celebrated definition of mythology as a “disease of language” need 
be brought into play, when myths come to be built upon mere names, 
and the notion of personality is stretched to take in whatsoever can 
be spoken of. Then Time and Nature arise as real entities, then the 
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Curse becomes a personal being, flying through space till it can 
light upon some victim, or coming like a chicken home to roost. 
How conceptions, once definitely meaning what they literally purport, 
but now expressing the mode of thought of a far different state of 
culture, yet hold on from age to age, like the ceremonies of an old 
faith fossilised into the symbols of a new one, it is the business of the 
student of early history to trace out. It is only by knowing when 
and by whom the old form of speech is used that we can distinguish 
what the savage means as actual matter-of-fact, from what the 
philosopher or the poet uses in conscious metaphor. We know well 
enough with what intent the Sun is said to rejoice as a strong man 
to run a race, or Tiber to struggle hard and toss his tawny mane ; 
but the savage who says such things as these means a great deal 
more than we do. To write in a modern English book that a child 
is “animated by a spirit of disobedience,” is to use what a school- 
master would call a figure of speech; but there was a time when 
such words simply meant what they said, that there is a real concrete 
creature, a Spirit of Disobedience, who enters into the child and 
possesses it. And at last we may see the grand old doctrine of per- 
sonality fallen to its lowest degradation in the hands of Puff in the 
Critic :-— 


Puff.—Is the Thames dressed ? 


[Enter THAMES with two ATTENDANTS. | 





Thamnes.—Here I am, sir. 

Puff.—Very well, indeed! See, gentlemen, there’s a river for you! This is 
blending a little of the masque with my tragedy—a new fancy, you know—ard 
very useful in my case; for as there must be a procession, [ suppose Thames 
and all his tributary rivers to compliment Britannia with a féte in honour of the 
victory. 

Sncer.—But pray, who are these gentlemen in green with him ? 

Pujf.—Those ?—those are his banks. 

Sneer.—His banks ? 

Puf.—Yes, one crowned with alders, and the other with a villa,—you take 
the allusions But hey! what the plague! you have got both your banks on 
one side. Here, sir, come round. Ever while you live, Thames, go between 
your banks. [Bell rings.] There, so! now for ’t. Stand aside, my dear 
friends ! Away, Thames ! [ Katt THAMES between his banks. 


Just thus, no doubt, will our own modern philosophy one day be had 
out, old and blind, to make sport for the Philistines of the future. 
Upwards from the simplest theory which attributes life and per- 
sonality to animal, vegetable, and mineral alike—through that which 
gives to stone and plant and river guardian spirits which live among 
them and attend to their preservation, growth, and change—up to 
that which sees in each department of the world the protecting and 
fostering care of an appropriate divinity, and at last of one Supreme 
Being ordering and controlling the lower hierarchy—through all 
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these gradations of opinion we may thus see fought out, in one stage 
after another, the long-waged contest between a theory of animation 
which accounts for each phenomenon of nature by giving it every- 
where a life like our own, and a slowly-growing natural science which 
in one department after another substitutes for independent voluntary 
action the working out of systematic law. One phase after another 
of the contest is set before us in minute and abundant records. “The 
whole universe,” says Schoolcraft, speaking of the North American 
Indians, “is regarded indeed as animated, either in part, or symboli- 
ally. Each class of creation is believed to have its representative 
deities, who have eyes and ears open to everything that exists, 
transpires, or is uttered. Viewed in this light, winds have voices—the 
leaves of the trees utter a language—and even the earth is animated 
by a crowd of spirits who have an influence on the affairs of men.” 
The great powers of the forest, which the Siberian Yakuts worship 
with ceremonial chants, are the bears and the elves. To the latter, and 
especially to the great “Spirit of the Forest,” they offer horsehair, 
symbolic of their most valued possession. Numbcrless such offerings 
are hung upon the trees; nor is the sacred tree hung with offerings 
peculiar to this race. This ceremony manifests indeed one of the 
most universal types of savage worship, done in every quarter of 
the globe in direct and acknowledged reverence to the wood-spirits, 
or adopted into higher religions, even into Christianity, within whose 
pale it flourishes still. If we ask, again, what is it that makes trees 
grow—have they souls like animals? the Dayak of Borneo will tell 
us howa human soul passes through one transformation after another 
till at last it enters the trunk of a tree, and may be seen there, damp 
and blood-like, but no longer sentient. Or, if the tree is not actually 
a living person, does not a spirit enter and animate it? Certainly. 
We may read, for instance, in Hardy’s “ Manual of Budhism,”’ how 
Bodhisat was once the dewa or divine spirit who resided in a tree, 
and he said to a Brahman who every morning asked the protection of 
the tree, and made offerings to it continually: “The tree is not 
sentient ; it hears nothing, it knows nothing; then why do you 
address it or ask from it assistance?” At last, when even this 
entrance of a creating or preserving spirit into the inanimate object 
has to yield to the imperious exigencies of growing knowledge, the 
old theory has still one place of abiding left. There must be a cause 
why rivers run, rocks stand, plants grow; and it is congenial to the 
theory of animation to ascribe such phenomena to personal action. 
If, then, the phenomenon be formed into an imaginary entity, and 
personified, we all know how it becomes the very cause, reason, and 
explanation of itself. As Bastian so aptly illustrates the principle, 
“even when a leaf falls from the tree it is easiest to say the god 
Caducus threw it down; Edusa makes children eat, Potina makes 
G2 
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them drink, Rumina makes them suck, Abeona takes them out, 
Adeona brings them home,” and so forth. From this there is but a 
step to what Comte called the “metaphysical” stage of thought, in 
which the world exists and changes by virtue of incorporeal entities, 
who are really but the personified abstractions of the very things 
they are set up to account for and to do. Nature, Fate, Law, are 
still thought and reasoned of in our own day as real beings whose 
life and position in the world is a kind of shadow of the life and 
place of man. 

Readers familiar with the study of human thought in its lower 
phases will ere this have missed the familiar name of “ fetishism,” as 
denoting this very opinion “by which man conceives of all external 
bodies as animated by a life analogous to his own, with differences of 
mere intensity ;” but the word is so utterly inappropriate and mis- 
leading that I have purposely avoided it. A fetish (Portuguese /citico, 
“charm, sorcery”) is an object used in witchcraft; and the mistake 
of applying the word to religion at all has arisen from the images 
and other inanimate objects used by sorcerers’ being confounded with 
idols, which we thence find commonly, but very wrongly, called 
fetishes. The theory which endows the phenomena of nature with 
personal life might perhaps be conveniently called Animism. Now, 
the Animist may or may not be an idolater; the Parsee fire- 
worshipper, for instance, has the deification of the powers of nature 
as a prominent part of his ancient faith, but he does not use idols ; 
whereas the Hindu does. To the Animist, however, in that stage of 
his opinion which regards plants and minerals as preserved and 
controlled by personal spiritual beings who from time to time may 
enter into them and possess them, there is a particular appropriateness 
in the use of an idol which such a spiritual being may enter into and 
animate. This, for instance, is most distinctly the Polynesian view 
of the nature and function ofan idol. It may be that this conception 
has actually led up to the view which an educated Hindu, for example, 
will own to, that the idol is nothing but a symbol of the spiritual being 
in whose name it receives worship, an opinion which scarcely differs 
from that belonging to the use of figures and pictures as aids to the 
devotion of educated Greek and Roman Catholics. It may be even 
that the very doctrine of ideas, as their very name of jdéa or visible 
shape so strongly suggests, may lie in the deepest connection with 
that early and savage opinion which secs both in waking and sleeping 
thought the Lucretian simulacra, the impalpable forms, shades, souls, 
ghosts, or phantoms, not of men and beasts alone, but of trees and 


(1) Thave elsewhere (Early History of Mankind, chap. vi.) endeavoured to show the 
real nature of sorcery, and to trace it to an origin in a well-known and intelligible prin- 
ciple of the lower philosophy. It seems no proper part of religion, though so often 
mixed with it. 
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clouds, rocks and rivers, clothes and tools and weapons. But I must 
here pass these problems by with a mere mention, limiting these 
remarks to those opinions of crude and early religion which have 
been sketched out. 

In supporting and exemplifying the opinion that we may see ia 
Animism an elementary religious phase, and in propounding a theory 
us to the origin of one of the most important of religious rites, that 
of sacrifice, it has not been necessary for me to assume imaginary or 
hypothetical states of human culture. The opinions in question being 
actually found in existence in a more or less perfect state, all that is 
hypothetical in the matter is the sequenco in which they are supposed 
to have arisen one out of another. Men are found expressing their 
belief in so many words that animals, trees, rivers, winds, rain, stars, 
are creatures inhabited and controlled by souls or spirits; and they 
emphatically recognise the personal character of these spirits by 
praying to them! A man does not pray to a phenomenon, or a law, 
or a principle, or a cause. They are also found sacrificing to the 
souls of their ancestors and to other spiritual beings, with the 
expressed purpose of sending to them the souls of the victims which, 
to use our expressive idiom, they dispatch. When in one district we 
read of prisoners of war slain to go and serve the gods, or in another 
of poor souls appearing to their kindred in dreams, naked and 
shivering, to complain that no clothes have been burnt at their 
burial, and so there is nothing for them to wear, we cannot deny the 
existence of these opinions. But the evidence for these being con- 
ceptions out of which others have grown, must rest on what we know 
of the general way of intellectual movement among mankind. It 
seems consistent with this to consider that the belief came first that 
sun and moon are man-like creatures walking in the sky, and that 
eclipses are caused by monsters swallowing and disgorging them, 
before men, growing wiser, rose to the higher opinion that the 
heavenly bodies are set mechanically to perform an appointed course, 
and that their eclipses are mechanical also. Both classes of opinion 
survive side by side in India in our own day. The Brahmans of the 
Vedas maintain the old mythological astronomy as matter of orthodox 
belief, while the native astronomers are familiar with the physical 
system as matter of science. No one would doubt the order of suc- 
cession of opinion here; nor does this case seem an unfair type of 
what has been the usual course of intellectual progress in these matters 
throughout the world. Of course new errors arise from time to tine, 
and doctrines belonging to very low phases of knowledge hold on and 
even burst out into new vigour in the midst of a generally advancing 
education. Astrology has still its votaries in England, and the modern 
spiritualism, as every ethnographer may know, is pure and simple 
savagery both in its theory and the tricks by which it is supported. 
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But the question is, did the stage of thought to which astrology and 
spirit-rapping belong arise out of the stage to which natural science 
belongs, or rather was it not just the contrary? Again, as tothe rite 
of sacrifice : if we start with the more advanced view that it is merely 
done with the object of expressing fear or reverence, and try from 
this point of view to explain why a family of savages should burn an 
offering of food and clothes for their dead father, we are met with 
the very fair and pertinent demand for a sufficient motive. It is of 
course an open theory, that the origin of sacrifice was purely sym- 
bolic, that it was originally intended only to transmit a mere idea 
to the Being worshipped. But, on the other hand, the destruction of 
the offering that its spirit may be taken possession of by the spirit of 
the dead, does satisfy the question, “ cui bono ?” “ who profits by it ?” 
and its direct and practical purpose fits it for being considered an 
original motive for a ceremonial observance. 

It is, I think, a principle to be held fast in studying the early 
history of our race, that we ought always to look for practical and 
intelligible motives for the habits and opinions we find existing in 
the world. When we read the accounts written by missionaries or 
naturalists who have really become acquainted with a rude tribe, 
we may catch a glimpse of what savages have suffered at the hands 
of mere superficial travellers. The very assertion that their actions are 
motiveless, and their opinions nonsense, is itself a theory, and, I hold, 
a profoundly false one, invented to account for all manner of things 
which those who did not understand them could thus easily explain. 
Savages are exceedingly ignorant as regards both physical and moral 
knowledge; want of discipline makes their opinions crude and their 
action ineffective in a surprising degree; and the tyranny of tradition 
at every step imposes upon them thoughts and customs which have 
been inherited from a different stage of culture, and thus have lost 
a reasonableness which we may often see them to have possessed in 
their first origin. Judged by our ordinary modern standard of know- 
ledge, which is at any rate a high one as compared with theirs, much 
of what they believe to be true, must be set down as false. But to 
be false, is not the same as to be motiveless. The tendency of 
research in this as yet little worked field is indeed to show more and 
more throughout the life of the lower races reasonable motives of 
opinion, and practical purposes of action, or at least the influence 
of ancestral tradition which once had itself a like intelligible basis. 

ipwaRD B. Tyzor. 
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THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


Ir, as was once said by Talleyrand, the centre of gravity of the 
world is on the lower Danube, it must be confessed that the prospect 
of the establishment of a stable political equilibrium in Europe is 
anything but cheering. For the last twelvemonth the people of the 
Principalities, or of Roumania, as they now insist on calling them- 
selves, have been swayed to and fro by endless disturbing forees—now 
threatening separation, now clamouring for union, now demanding 
independence, and finally taking up arms against the Power whiose 
strongest interest it is to prevent their yielding to foreign dominion. 
During this time the various phases of the political situation in the 
Principalities have succeeded one another so rapidly that it has been 
scarcely possible fully to appreciate their significance. The pericd of 
constant change has, however, now been followed by one of compara- 
tive permanency. Both the Porte and the guaranteeing Powers have 
consented to recognise Prince Charles of Hohenzollern as Hospodar 
of Roumania; and although the question of the Principalities is 
as unsettled as ever, it is probable that it will now remain at its 
present stage for some little time to come. 

It has of late been the fashion among politicians of the Liberal 
school, both in and out of Roumania, to class that country in the 
category of “ oppressed nationalities,” and to look forward to the 
time when all the Roumans will be united in one independent State. 
Such aspirations are apt to become dangerous, and it is important 
that before any attempt is made to encourage them, it should be 
clearly evident that they are both justifiable and founded on a correct 
appreciation of the character and capabilities of the nation to which 
they refer. Let us see, in the first place, what the ‘“ Rouman nation- 
ality” is. It was originally formed by Italian colonists in the second 
century, who emigrated into the territories conquered by Trajan from 
Dacia. These territories, together with others where Italian colonies 
were also formed, comprised the whole of the country between the 
Dniester and the Theiss, namely, Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
the Bukovine, and part of Bulgaria. After undergoing numberless 
vicissitudes, and seeing their country invaded by the Goths and the 
Gepide in the third century, the Huns in the fifth, and the Magyars 
in the tenth, the descendants of these colonists founded the duchy of 
Wallachia in 1241, and of Moldavia in 1293. Meanwhile, Western 
Wallachia and Upper Dacia, which had been also partly colonised by 
Italians, were attached to Hungary, the former under the name of the 
Banat, and the latter under that of Transylvania. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the Roumans defended the rich territories 
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which still remained to them against the Turks, the Hungarians, and 
the Poles, with bravery and success ; but though they proved them- 
selves unconquerable by force of arms, they were unable to resist the 
insidious attacks of foreign intrigue. The Fanariote Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, who, after their country had been seized by the Turks, 
basely cringed at the feet of their conquerors, settled in the eighteenth 
century like a swarm of locusts on the Principalities, corrupting 
everything they touched and sucking the life-blood of the people. 
Finding that they were utterly powerless to cope with this new evil, the 
Roumans appealed to Russia for aid. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
ever ready to seize an opportunity of approaching Constantinople, 
eagerly responded to the appeal, and was rewarded for its officiousness 
by the cession, in virtue of a treaty concluded at Bucharest with the 
Sultan, on the 8th of May, 1812, of Bessarabia, which province Russia 
still retains, though the small portion of it which commands the 
mouth of the Danube was restored to Moldavia after the Crimean 
war. The “ protection” of Russia during this period was of as little 
use to Roumania as that of the Porte, for both Powers favoured the 
Fanariote Greeks who were preying on her entrails, and neither of 
them opposed the demand of Austria for the Bukovine and part of 
Little Wallachia, which were ceded to that state in 1777. 

It will thus be seen that in order to apply the principle of nation- 
alities to Roumania, it will be necessary to take Bessarabia from 
Russia, part of Bulgaria from Turkey, and part of Transylvania, 
the Banat, and the Bukovine, from Austria. Whatever may be said 
of the power of the last two states (and if is not improbable that 
Austria’s withdrawal from the Germanic Confederation will very con- 
siderably strengthen her, especially for action in the East), we may 
be sure that the utmost exertions of the Roumans will never enable 
them to take the smallest scrap of territory from Russia, and that 
no great Power would assist them in so insane an undertaking. 
Supposing, however, that by some extraordinary combination of 
circumstances the Roumans should succeed in establishing that Daco- 
Rtouman empire which is the dream of the party of action in the 
Principalities, would Europe have reason to congratulate itself on 
such a result? In order to answer this question, it will be necessary 
to touch upon some of the principal difficulties of European policy 
in the Kast. 

Most people are aware that the great political problem which is 
known as the Eastern question is, broadly stated, how to prevent 
Russia from making herself mistress of Constantinople. The chief 
means which she has adopted towards this end have been her 
panslavonic propaganda in the Christian provinces of Turkey, which 
has almost completely failed since the last Polish insurrection opened 
the eyes of the Slavonians to the real tendencies of the Cabinet of 
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St. Petersburg ; her self-imposed protectorate over her co-religionists 
in those provinces ; and, above all, the establishment of her influence 
in the Principalities—an important political instrument which she 
has used far more openly and successfully than any other. The 
fatal step taken by the Roumans in asking for the protection of 
Russia against the machinations of the Fanariote Greeks has already 
been noticed. This was done by the hospodars Cantimir and 
Brancovano in 1711; and in the same year the Russian troops 
crossed the Pruth for the first time. They found the country reduced 
to a frightful state of misery and abasement by the Greeks who had 
been let loose upon it by the Ottoman Government—men without a 
spark of conscience or honour, who only used their authority over 
the unfortunate people of the Principalities as a means of making 
their fortunes by shameless acts of pillage and extortion. Lussia, 
while professing great friendship for the Roumans, and earning their 
gratitude by occasionally interfering between them and the Fanariotes, 
soon contrived to establish a good understanding with the latter, 
whose good-will, as being the men in power, she was especially 
anxious to secure; so that practically the Roumans were as badly 
off as before, with the additional danger of an annexation to Russia 
in prospect. The Russians, however, acted with great caution, carefully 
avoiding to appear as invaders, and only seeking to establish themselves 
in the country in order to secure a favourable basis of operations against 
Turkey. Accordingly, although they occupied the Principalities from 
1769 to 1774, from 1789 to 1791, from 1808 to 1812, from 1828 
to 1834, in 1848 and in 18538, these occupations only took place 
under the guise of “ protection ;”’ the Russians came to the Roumans 
as friends, not as conquerors. Even the Hetzro-Russian conspiracy 
of Ypsilanti in 1821, which at length opened the eyes of the Porte 
to the understanding which existed between the Fanariotes and 
Russia, and led to the reappointment of native hospodars, was cleverly 
turned by Russia in her favour. She calmly bided her time until 
the outburst of indignation which produced the peasant insurrection 
against Ypsilanti under Theodore Valdimiresco had passed away, 
and then suddenly (7th of May, 1828) marched 150,000 men into the 
Principalities under the pretext of protecting them against the 
innovations of the new hospodars. One of these, Stourdza, was taken 
prisoner: the other, Prince Gregory Ghika, escaped to Transylvania. 
The Russians now took the government of Roumania into their own 
hands, and did not leave the country until they had completely 
remodelled its institutions after their own fashion. The famous 
“ organic regulation,” which reminds one in some particulars of the 
“ organic statute ” introduced by the Emperor Nicholas into Poland, 
after the insurrection of 1830, was skilfully devised by Count Kisseleff, 
the Russian governor, so as to increase the power and privileges of 
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the landowners, and at the same time to reduce the peasants to the 
condition of serfs. Its effect was, in fact, to assimilate Roumania 
to the condition of a Russian province, which Russia hoped it would 
soon become in reality as well as in appearance. The introduction 
of this measure did not produce so violent a change in the existing 
state of things as might be supposed, and indeed the Russian pseudo- 
reformers did their work on such congenial soil that the “ organic 
regulation ” at first almost looked like a liberal and progressive 
measure. 

There are perhaps few sadder or more instructive contrasts in 
history than that between the Roumania of the fourteenth century 
and the same country in the nineteenth. The former was a nation 
of hardy warriors, holding their own against their powerful neigh- 
bours with all the sturdy bravery of the old Roman race from which 
they sprung, animated with a heroic patriotism, and presenting 
numerous instances of courage and self-sacrifice not surpassed in the 
annals of Sparta or of their own mother-city. The nobles of this 
gallant nation were the “men of war’ (boyards, from o?, war), 
whose duty it was to defend their country against the incessant 
attacks of foreign enemies, and who were rewarded by grants of land 
for the arduous services they performed. When, however, the Greeks 
poured into the Principalities to retrieve their shattered fortunes after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, a new nobility began to 
be formed—that of the officials, on the same principle as the Russian 
“tchins.” A certain rank, together with the privileges of nobility, 
was attached to each public appointment, and this so enhanced their 
value, that they at length, under the Fanariote hospodars, became the 
objects of the most shameless intrigues. Each post as it became 
vacant was simply sold to the highest bidder, without the slightest 
regard to his qualifications for it; and the successful candidate, who 
only regarded his appointment as a means of enriching himself, made 
no scruple to use his newly-acquired power in despoiling the in- 
habitants. This, however, was the smallest of the evils inflicted upon 
the Roumans by the Greek immigrants. They not only seized upon 
nearly all the landed and other property of the country, and per- 
secuted the inhabitants to ‘such a degree that thousands were forced 
to expatriate themselves :’ their pernicious influence extended even to 
the hearts and minds of this ancient and warlike people, who had till 
then been as remarkable for the simplicity of their manners as for 
their undaunted courage. The Roumans gradually became cringing, 
false, and dissolute, like their oppressors; their ancient and glorious 

(1) “The country was depopulated, the peasants fled ; of a hundred and sixty thousand 
families, eighty thousand only remained ; the general misery was at its height in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The richest of the Boyards were thrown into prison, 


and flogged until they gave up the titles by which they held their estates.”’—Régnault, 
Hist. des Principautés Danubiennes. 
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nobility degenerated into an official hierarchy, recruited from the 
Greek pastry-cooks and lemonade-sellers of Constantinople ;' and 
their old military spirit and chivalrous frankness were replaced by a 
base subserviency to power and a peculiar faculty for intrigue which 
cminently adapted them to be the tools of a great and unscrupulous 
State. 

Such was the nation whose institutions Russia now attempted to 
model after her own despotic system, and perhaps it would be diffi- 
cult to find another that was so well adapted for the purpose. Tortu- 
nately, however, for the safety of Europe, the Russian “ protection ” 
of the Principalities did not last long enough to be gradually con- 
verted into possession. The first opposition to her designs came from 
the Principalities themselves ; the “ party of action,” represented in 
Roumania by MM. Tell, Rosetti, the Bratianos, and the Golescos, 
rose in 1848 (23rd June) against the Russian protectorate, and, 
although their small revolution was unsuccessful, for the first time 
called the serious attention of the statesmen of Western Europe to 
the policy of Russia on the lower Danube. It is worth remarking 
here that the authors of this revolution, which is described by Russia 
(circular of 31st July, 1848), not entirely without truth, as “ the work 
of a turbulent minority, whose ideas of government are borrowed 
from the democratic and socialist propaganda of Europe, and whose 
cmissaries summoned the Wallachians of Moldavia, the Bukovine, 
Transylvania, and eren Bessarabia, to rise and form an independent 
state under the name of the Daco-Rouman Kingdom,” are among the 
most prominent of the members and supporters of the present govern- 
ment of Roumania. 

There can now be little doubt that the revolution of 1848 only had 
the sympathies of a small minority of the Roumans. Russia was at 
that time not at all unpopular cither at Bucharest or at Jassy, and 
the resistance of the Radical party, which was then very small, was 
rather caused by vague aspirations towards a chimerical independence 
than by any real hostility to the government of the Czar. Even 
now, when the Radical party has come into power, the influence of 
Russia is unmistakably strong in the Principalities—much stronger 
than that of any other foreign Power. England, as in most Conti- 
nental countries, is rather admired than loved; Austria is cordially 
hated since her occupation of the Principalities in 1854, when her 
troops behaved with almost incredible barbarity and rapaciousness ; 
Turkey, too, is detested, not without reason, seeing that the present 
corrupt state of the country is mainly due to her insidious policy in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and France, though the 
favourite of the Radical party, as the protector of “the Latin race” 

(1) Vaillant, ‘La Roumanie.”’ Under the reign of the hospodar Stirbey, Joanides, his 
valet, became Grand Boyard, and Minister of the Interior. 
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all over the world, is too far off to inspire much sympathy in the 
masses. The influence of Russia is especially strong in Moldavia, 
where she has carefully fostered those strong separatist tendencies 
which will doubtless yet give a great deal of trouble to the present 
government. The following description, by an acute and intelligent 
traveller,’ of an incident which he himself witnessed on the banks of 
the Pruth, aptly illustrates the means adopted by Russia to make 
herself popular among the Moldavians :-— 


‘« While we were exploring the banks of the river, five boatmen stole some 
fowls from a farm, and made off with their booty. The cries of the farmer 
brought down the Russian detachment, which arrested the delinquents. They 
were Moldavians, and the theft had been committed on Russian territory. A 
discussion now took place between the officer commanding and the Rouman 
Commissioner. The latter insisted on the culprits being put under arrest and 
flogged ; but the Russian officer only made them give up the fowls, inflicted 
upon them a slight penalty, and then liberated them in the imidst of the 
applause of the people on the right bank. Was this indulgence the effect of 
calculation, or merely a piece of generosity ? It was very politic in any case, 
and Russian influence has thereby gained some partisans. This is the system 
adopted all along the frontier; the Russian authorities proceed with less 
severity than the Moldavian.” 


It must not be inferred, however, from the above remarks, that 
there is anything like unity of feeling in favour of Russia or of any 
other Power, or indeed of any policy at all, in the Principalities. In 
spite of the boastful and somewhat profane title of “ one and indi- 
visible” which has been given her in the constitution lately passed by 
the Chamber at Bucharest, Roumania is to this day what she has been 
during the last two centuries, the diplomatic cockpit of Kurope—her 
people being too frivolous and indifferent to make their own policy, 
and letting any strong Power that happens for the moment to have 
the upper hand make it for them. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that this alone is fatal to the theory of a Rouman nationality, the 
doctrine of nationalities having no raison d’étre where there does not 
exist a strong and united national will. For all practical purposes, 
one might as well talk of an Ojibeway or a Dahomey nationality as 
of a Rouman nationality. There is plenty of political intrigue always 
going on, no doubt, both at Bucharest and Jassy ; but the only poli- 
ticians in the country, with a few rare exceptions, are unscrupulous 
adventurers and foreign agents. The nation itself neither knows nor 
wishes to know anything about politics, and does as it is told by the 
faction which happens to be in power. ‘This extraordinary state of 
things, and the opportunitics which it offers for the constant 
re-opening of the Eastern question by means of foreign intrigue, 
will be better understcod from a brief description of the classes into 
which the inhabitants of the two Principalities are divided. 


(1) G. Le Cler, “ La Moldo-Valachie.” Paris, 1866. 
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The population of Roumania is about 4,000,000, 2,500,000 in 
Wallachia, and the rest in Moldavia. Of this population 50,000 are 
nobles (nearly all of them belonging to the mushroom nobility founded 
by the Fanariote princes), 100,000 clergy, and 5,130,000 peasants. 
There is also a small middle class at Bucharest ; at Jassy it can hardly 
be said to exist, trade, commerce, and the professions being almost 
entirely in the hands of Jews. The peasants, both by their numbers 
and the comparative purity of their race, constitute the backbone of 
the country ; but they are sunk in ignorance and superstition, and 
the effects of the miserable state of semi-destitution in which they 
have been kept for the last two centuries are painfully evident in their 
sullen, subdued looks, and worn-out frames. So backward indeed is 
education, even for the higher classes, that it is by no means unusual 
for a stranger who has taken up his residence in the country, and 
wishes to les earn its language, to send for a Rouman grammar to Paris, 
being unable to ite: such an article at Bucharest or Jassy. As for 
the clergy, there are doubtless many educated men among them, but 
as a rule they are corrupt and servile in the higher ranks, and 
extremely ignorant in the lower. No priest can aspire to be a bishop 
unless he has a large sum of money at his disposal for “ presents,” 
and the cost of the yt aaron of an archbishop i is considerably greater 
than that of the most expensive seat in the British Legislature. M. 
Le Cler relates a case where a monk who began by serving as cook in 
a monastery, rapidly ascended all the steps of the ecclesiastical ladder, 
and ultimately reached the archiepiscopate, but not without paying 
80,000 ducats (nearly £40,000) for his last elevation. The power of 
the clergy before the secularisation of the monasteries in 1863 was 
very great, as they had three-fifths of the landed property of the 
country in their hands, and were moreover backed by Turkey, who 
claimed to exercise a sort of protectorate over them on the ground 
that their head, the Patriarch of Constantinople, is also under her 
protection. All this, however, is now changed ; the immense revenues 
of the “dedicated convents,” which under the old system were sent 
to Constantinople, have been appropriated by the State, and the clergy 
are now in the receipt of government pay, and hence to a certain 
extent subject to government influence. 

It might perhaps be thought that the brilliant capitals of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, with their large population, their elegant 
society, and their wealthy nobility, would naturally become centres of 
political action, which would eradually extend the study and prac- 
tice of politics all over the country. Unhappily, the society of both 
of these towns is rotten to the core. The “ city of pleasure,’’’ which, 


(1) Bucharest, from Jucur, pleasure. A French traveller having asked a lady of 
3ucharest, known for her Jon-mots, how people employed their time there, replied — 
“On y fait l'amour ou bien on en parle””—a remark as truthful as it is laconic. 
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seen from the bare hills which border the Dimbovitza, looks with 
its green masses of foliage like an oasis in the midst of the parched 
and boundless plains of Wallachia, but sinks, on a closer view, to a 
dreary wilderness of mean houses and filthy courts, is a faithful 
counterpart of the character of the people. ‘The educated Rouman 
has a fascinating manner, a highly polished exterior, speaks pure 
Parisian, is remarkably quick of intelligence,—abounds, in fact, 
with the showy qualities that make a man delightful in society ; but 
behind this brilliant outer crust there is an ‘utter vacuity of thought, 
feeling, and principle. The character of the modern Moldavians and 
Wallachians is, indeed, in the strongest possible contrast to that of 
their Roman ancestors. Nor is this surprising when it is considered 
how great and various a number of races have been grafted on the 
ancient stock. There are perhaps few territories in Europe that have 
been overrun by so many different nations within the same period of 
time as Roumania. Each of these has more or less left its impress 
on the Rouman race—the Slavonian, the Russian (an essentially 
different type from that of the purer Slavonian races), the Greek, 
the Turk, and even the Tartar. The Jews, too, and the gipsies—the 
former of whom (who are very numerous in both Principalities) con- 
stitute the only middle class in Moldavia, and the latter chiefly abound 
in Wallachia—although they have not perhaps mixed so much with 
the Roumans as other races, have beyond a doubt contributed largely 
to the formation of the national character. Everywhere nearly all 
the tradesmen, merchants, and bankers are Jews; and it is a curious 
fact, which strikingly illustrates both their monopoly of all branches 
of commerce and finance, and the crass ignorance of even the town 
population of the Principalities, that whenever a drought or a bad 





harvest causes a rise in prices, the sure consequence is an insurrection 
of the people of Bucharest and Jassy against the Jewish inhabitants, 
whom they religiously believe to be connected in some inexplicable 
way with the dearness of provisions." 

The extreme dissoluteness of manners, which far surpasses anything 
of the kind even in London or Paris, will go far to explain the laxity 
of principle and total want of earnestness in the Rouman character. 
Divorce is so common and easy in the Principalities that the inter- 
course between the sexes is but little short of promiscuous. By the 
Rouman law every one is allowed to be divorced three times in his or 
her lifetime, and the clergy never make the slightest objection to 
divorce any couple that may be tired of each other, on payment of an 


(1) The author of the very interesting and graphic “ Letters from the Principalities,” 
which appeared in Blackwood in the latter half of the year 1864, says he once visited a Mol- 
davian town of 8,000 inhabitants, where the principal official in the place could not tell 
him what o'clock it was because it happened to be a Jews’ holiday, and the only people 
who knew the time were the Jews. 
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appropriate fee. This ceremony has, indeed, so thoroughly become 
the custom of the country, that people who apply for a divorce do 
not even take the trouble to discover any legitimate ground for their 
claim. M. Le Cler tells a highly characteristic story of a young 
lady of two-and-twenty who, young as she was, came to her priest to 
be married for the third time. The priest, while performing the 
ceremony, thought it necessary to observe to the fickle bride that 
this was her last chance. “I beg your pardon,” the lady coolly 
replied, ‘my first marriage doesn’t count, for I married my cousin.” 
Another traveller’ gives an amusing illustration of the prevalence of 
divorce in the Principalities, by describing a quadrille in which each 
of the dancers had been married at some time in his or her life with 
each of the others. Still more demoralising is the practice of 
gannbling, which at Bucharest is carried to an almost incredible 
extent. It is said that one lucky gambler made so much money in 
this way that he is now a millionaire, with a magnificent palace, over 
the door of which a pack of cards is sculptured in commemoration of 
the source of his wealth. It is hardly necessary to add that with an 
educated class entirely given up to exhausting pleasures, and a 
peasantry steeped in ignorance and superstition, anything like a 
national political feeling must be an impossibility. 

The Roumans have, however, had their fair share of constitutions, 
revolutions, and party struggles. The position of their country 
naturally marked it out for the intrigues of political adventurers, but 
in all these scenes the Rouman people were merely puppets, the 
adventurers in question pulling the strings. It has been remarked 
that the Roumans are diplomatists at fourteen; it would be more 
correct to say that at that age they become intriguers. There is too 
much political indifferentism about them, and too little political 
maturity, to entitle them to the appellation of diplomatists. Never 
was there a country with such splendid opportunities so totally 
neglected as Roumania. Her soil is unsurpassed for its richness, 
and yet it is almost uncultivated; she has magnificent forests, the 
greater part of which are still in a virgin state; a level country 
without railways, and valuable salt and other mines without work- 
men. She has for many years had all the institutions of a civilised 
state; but her sovereigns have been adventurers, her deputies tools 
of foreign intrigue, her judges scandalously venal. There is in theory 
perfect freedom of election; every peasant that pays 48 piastres in 
taxes, and every townsman who pays (according to the size of his 
town) from 80 to 110 piastres, has a right to vote; but this right is 
practically inoperative, for before each election a member of the 
government goes the rounds of the electoral districts, and, by the 
aid of bribes or threats, makes matters go any way he likes, unless, 


(1) “ Letters from the Principalities.” Blackwood for July, 1864. 
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indeed, he is out-bribed by a leader of the opposition. As for the 
army, it is insubordinate, cowardly, and given up to pleasure; and 
is not of the slightest use for the defence of the country against 
foreign attack." The only portion of it which is at all efficient are 
the regiments of granitzari, or frontier guards, who are at least 
physically qualified for the work of soldiers, although they are sadly 
wanting in the military qualities of subordination and discipline. 
With these qualifications for political organisation, it is no wonder 
that Roumania finds it so difficult to get a ruler, and that the Duc 
de Morny refused the throne with the pithy sentence: “Je préfére- 
‘ais 6tre concierge dans la rue de Bac que roi en Moldavie.” 

The public documents which have been issued from time to time 
by the various Governments of the Principalities furnish some 
specimens of official literature which are perfectly unique in their 
grotesque extravagance, and are especially valuable as affording an 
indication of the sort of style which pleases the political tastes of 
the Rouman people. Quite recently, just before the election of the 
present Hospodar, an address was issued to the Roumans by M. D. 
Bratiano, President of the Municipality of Bucharest, which was 
printed in the Rouman papers at the time, but has not apparently 
found its way into either the German, French, or English press. It 
is so characteristic, and so utterly opposed to all our notions of what 
such a document should be, that it deserves to be quoted, both as a 
political curiosity and as a specimen of Rouman statesmanship :— 

‘¢ RouMANS! 

‘** In scarcely two months you have lived through a period of two centuries. 
Born but a short time ago to a life of freedom, you have become the teachers 

. “>. o . Z 

of the civilised world. Old Europe has laboured for more than a century in 
vain to discover the amount of liberty which nations have a right to obtain, 
and you have now shown her that only entire liberty can secure order, streneth, 
and productiveness in a nation. Your glorious revolution has obtained for us 
the admiration of the world. Europe, amazed at your wise patriotism, has 
suspended her labours, expecting everything from Roumania, the Messiah of 
suffering humanity. Roumans! all Europe has boundless faith in your decds ; 
and will you not have the same faith at the moment when you have to pronounce 
your last word? Do you not feel the divinity within you’ The members of 
the Provisional Government, and the Ministers elected by you, call upon you 
on this great day. If you doubt the sincerity of their voice, listen to that which 
is in the depth of your souls. A Rouman sovereign cannot be elected by a few, 
but must be elected by all; for the voice of the nation, and of the whole nation 
only, is the yoice of God. You haye been given six days to finish the edifice of 
your nationality, of your great brotherhood ; you have finished it in six hours. 
And you, citizens of Bucharest, show yourselves to be what you are—the 
leaders of the nation which leads all other nations. You, who have opened the 
way to heaven by your faith, do not allow the sun to go down before you have 





(1) The reader will recollect the famous Rouman campaign in Moldavia in 1863, when 
250 Poles held at bay the greatest part of a division of the Rouman army, and it was 
found necessary to bring up the whole of the disposable force of the country to capture 
them. 
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finisbed your work ; anticipate it, so that the sun of liberty may never go down 
on the land of Roumania. Citizens! do not lose a moment; and you, priests of 
the living Rouman Church, complete before the whole world the holy tabernacle 
of this day. Anoint the Prince of Roumania with the chrism of your faith, 
and he will become the Rouman hero. I know that before you have ended 
reading this your souls will have overflowed with love for the new prince. I 
too, in my turn, like a true Rouman, will now exclaim, ‘ Long live Charles I., 
Prince of Roumania, one and indivisible.’ ” 


This burlesque mixture of outrageous braggadocio and silly pro- 
fanity (which in the present case has been considerably softened 
in translation) is a very fair sample of what commonly passes in 
Roumania for political eloquence. In another document, issued about 
the same time by the Ministry, and signed by such well-known names 
as John Ghika, Rosetti, and others, these would-be politicians show 
an ignorance of history of which a schoolboy would be ashamed. 
They speak of Frederick the Great as a sovereign “who, hy his 
knowledge and strong will, converted the sma// duchy which had 
been entrusted to him by the nation into the strongest monarchy in 
Europe,” and of Prince Charles’s father as having “ sacrificed himself 


for the unity of Germany, by voluntarily abdicating his throne.” 


This marvellous production terminates with the following maudlin 
trash :— 


‘*In this sacred moment, when heaven seems to be opening to Roumanis, we 
swear most solemnly in your presence, and in that of God and of all Europe, 
that we are certain Charles I. will lead the Roumans on the road of law, virtue, 
and freedom, and that only with and through him can we fulfil the great mis- 
sion which has been marked out for us by Providence. Arise then, Roumans! 
the hour of salvation has struck. The book of the future life of Roumania is 
open before you; place, then, one hand on your recent and bleeding wounds, 
and with the other write with life-giving pen in the book of universal suffrage, 
Charles I., Prince of the Roumans. Providence, wishing to enlighten us by 
visible signs, has decreed that on the very day of the completion of the plébiscite, 
namely, on the 8th (20th) April, Charles I. will end the 27th year of his life. 
Providence, wishing to cheer us, has decreed that the Danube, that river to 
which we owe the protection of Europe, should flow from the country in which 
our Charles was born. 


And this is the nation that pretends to be “the teacher of the civilised 
world,” the “nation which leads all other nations,” and which has 
acquired in a few months the experience of centuries! Surely never 
were more extravagant national pretensions put forward on move 
slender grounds than in these curious state papers, which, for eccen- 
tric bombast, are hardly surpassed even by the proclamations of the 
Emperor Soulouque. Nor should it be forgotten that they are not 
the production of the street demagogues, but of the most eminent 
statesmen of Roumania, and may therefore be safely accepted as a 
test of the political capacity of the nation. 

That the establishment by such a people of a Daco-Rouman empire 
would, even if it were possible, only create an additional element of 
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disorder in the East, will now be pretty evident. The difficulties 
created by its internal disorganisation and want of political capacity, 
moreover, are still further complicated by the anomalous position it 
occupies in the European political system. When the great Powers 
turned their attention to the affairs of the Principalities after the 
Crimean war, justly considering that the best security for a permanent 
peace in the East would be an organisation of Roumania on such a 
footing as to make her an effectual barrier between Russia and Turkey, 
they found that the political relations between the Porte and the Princi- 
palities were of a very vague and unsatisfactory character. These rela- 
tions were chiefly based on treaties which had been concluded in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenthe enturies, between theSultans and 
the Moldavian and Wallachian princes. By the treaty of Nicopolis, 
signed in 1393 by Mircea I., Prince of Wallachia, and Bajazet I., and 
that of Adrianople, signed in 1460 by Vlad V. and Mahomet IT., 
Wallachia was to have her own laws, the Porte was not to interfere 
in her administration, no mosques were to be built on Wallachian 
territory, and no Turk was to be permitted to settle in Wallachia. 
The prince, moreover, though his election had to be recognised by 
the Porte, was to be a Christian, and elected by the metropolitan, the 
bishops, the boyards, and the representatives of the nation. The 
protection of Turkey was, in fact, limited to the defence of the 
country against foreign aggression; and in return for this pro- 
tection she received from Wallachia a tribute of 10,000 piastres 
(£100). The arrangement between Turkey and Moldavia was of a 
somewhat similar kind. It was also established by two treaties, 
one in 1513 between the Moldavian prince Bogdan and Selim L., 
and the other in 1529, between Peter Rares and Soliman II. 
By these treaties Moldavia was recognised as “a free and unconquered 
country,” its laws, customs, and rights were to be for ever inviolable, 
the election of its prince, who was to be recognised by the Porte, 
was not to be interfered with, and the Turks were not to buy land 
or establish mosques on Moldavian territory. Moldavia was to be 
styled “independent” in all official communications from the Otto- 
man Government, which further engaged to guarantee her against 
ageression in consideration of the payment of a yearly tribute of 
4,000 ducats (£2,000). It is important to bear in mind the provi- 
sions of these treaties, as they are constantly appealed to, even to 
this day, as the basis of the relations subsisting between Turkey and 
the Principalities. They were, however, repeatedly violated by the 
Porte, which has for centuries treated the Principalities as conquered 
territory. The introduction of the Fanariote hospodars was in direct 
contradiction to the stipulation that the Rouman princes should be 
elected by the people, without foreign interference ; while the cession 
of the Bukovine to Austria, and of Bessarabia to Russia, without the 
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concurrence in either case of the inhabitants of those countries, and 
the arrangements effected between Turkey and Russia by the treaties 
of Kutchuk-Kajnardji in 1774, of Jassy in 1791, of Ackermann in 
1826, and of Adrianople in 1829, for making over the protectorate 
of the Principalitics to the latter Power, made the obligations into 
which Turkey had entered to defend them against foreign aggression . 
practically a dead letter. As for the right of suzerainty, which has 
lately been so often referred to, such a right was never conferred on 
the Porte by either Moldavia or Wallachia, and it was only mentioned 
for the first time in the treaty of Adrianople, in concluding which 
the Principalities had no part. 

This was the diplomatic situation in Roumania when the represen- 
tatives of the Great Powers met at Paris to conclude a treaty of peace 
after the Crimean war. By that treaty, which was signed on the 30th 
of March, 1856, the Principalities were freed from the protectorate of 
both Turkey and Russia, and their rights and privileges were placed 
under the guarantee of Europe. These rights are defined as consist- 
ing of an independent and national administration, and total freedom 
of religion, legislation, commerce, and shipping. The suzerain rights 
of Turkey were also to be preserved ; she was empowered both to 
defend the country against foreign attack, and, with the concurrence 
of the guarantecing Powers, to restore order if the public peace should 
be endangered in either Moldavia or Wallachia. At the same time 
it was provided that a commission should be appointed to ascertain 
the wishes of the inhabitants in regard to the final organisation of 
the Principalities. This at once stirred the Radical party into action. 
The ery of “ Union and a foreign prince,” which has ever since been 
the political watchword of the more sensible and honest of the Rouman 
politicians, was raised both at Bucharest and Jassy, and the agitation 
was pursued with such success, and, it must be added, by such un- 
scrupulous means, that in the divans which were convoked for the 
purpose of eliciting the feeling of the Principalities on the subject of 
their future organisation, the programme of the Radical party was 
adopted unanimously at Bucharest, and with only two dissentients at 
Jassy. The result of the voting in the latter town was especially 
suspicious, for until very recently the Moldavians have been strongly 
opposed to a union. Be this as it may, however, the decision of the 
divans filled Turkey with consternation. Obviously a union would be 
the first step towards absolute independence, and the selection of a 
foreign prince would be a second and even more decided step in the 
same direction. The Powers were all more or less taken by surprise, 
except, perhaps, France, who at once declared herself with suspicious 


-alacrity in favour of the union. Turkey protested, and was supported 


by Austria, who began to fear lest the Daco-Rouman agitation should 
spread to the Rouman territories of her empire. The other Powers 
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remained neutral, but it was eventually decided to maintain the 
separation. In regard to the other wishes expressed by the divans, 
the task of the Commission was far easier. In compliance with those 
wishes a convention was signed on the 19th of August, 1858, granting 
to the Roumans, in the words of Count Walewski’s circular of the day 
following, ‘an elective assembly, voting laws and controlling budgets; 
responsible ministers ; equality before the law, and in the matter of 
taxation ; the enjoyment of political and religious liberty ; the liberty 
of the individual guaranteed ; the abolition of class privileges—privi- 
leges which have been much abused ; and the principle of permanency 
introduced into the magistracy.” A native hospodar was to be elected 
for life (instead of for seven years, as before) in each principality, and 
to do homage and pay tribute to the Sultan—the Moldavian a million 
and a half of piastres (£14,000) and the Wallachian two millions and 
a half (£23,000)." 

These bran-new institutions, modelled with exemplary care by the 
diplomatists at Paris after the most approved constitutional patterns, 
were soon found not to work. To use the picturesque expression of 
one of her own statesmen, Roumania was as yet, politically speaking, 
far too young for all this apparatus of self-government, and looked 
in her new dress like a child with his grandfather’s coat on. She 
had an army, but it was useless for all purposes of defence ; a repre- 
sentative assembly of which, there being no middle class, the only 
members belonged to the aristocracy; a complicated bureaucracy, 
with the most inextricable disorder in the affairs of the State; and a 
free press, nearly every organ of which was inspired by the Govern- 
ment that happened to be at the head of affairs. The Radical party, 
moreover, encouraged by the differences which existed among the 
guaranteeing Powers on the question of the union, were by no means 
disposed to accept the convention to the letter. When the two 
Turkish Kaimakams, or governors, of Moldavia and Wallachia gave 
up their appointments on the Ist of November, 1858, it was determined 
to evade the provision which stipulates that cach principality should 
elect its own hospodar, by making the election in both fall on the 
same man. This highly characteristic stratagem succeeded perfectly, 
and what makes the whole affair still more characteristic is that the 
man who was elected was a colonel in the Moldavian militia, of con- 
siderably damaged reputation, who was scarcely known, even at 
Jassy, except in the billiard-room where he passed his days and the 
greater part of his nights. The “ Rouman nation ”’ soon found reason 
to repent its choice. Prince Couza plundered the State treasury as 
unscrupulously as any of his Fanariote predecessors, changed his 
ministry twenty-seven times in seven years, dissolved his chamber 


(1) One of the conditions of the recognition of Prince Charles by the Porte is that this 
tribute should be doubled. 
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three times in the same period, and finally established, by a coup 
@état—which was an exact copy, minus the massacres, of the 
Napoleonic one 





a new constitution abolishing ministerial respon- 
sibility, vesting in the sovereign alone the right of initiating new laws, 
extending the franchise to nearly the whole of the peasant class, and 
withdrawing it from four-fifths of the artisans, and stipulating, like 
the well-known article in the Prussian constitution, which has been 
so freely used by Count Bismarck, that if the budget is not voted by 
the chamber, it shall be calculated upon the same scale as that of the 
previous year, and applied irrespective of the vote. Thus was the 
Convention of 1858 violated in all its most important provisions; yet 
the political charlatan who took this bold step was not only not taken 
to task by the guaranteeing Powers, but was decorated for his achieve- 
ment by the Sultan, whom he had probably persuaded that the great 
danger after all of the Principalities becoming independent would lie 
in their getting too much liberty. Such is the value of a European 
protectorate and a Turkish suzerainty to Roumania. 

The incidents which followed Prince Couza’s coup d’état—the 
Bucharest massacre, the Prince’s expulsion from the Principalities, 
and his succession by Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, are doubtless 
still fresh in the memory of the reader, and have been fully described in 
the articles entitled ‘ Public Affairs” in this Review. It only remains 
to consider the present position of Roumania, and her probable pros- 
pects for the future. Few will now deny that the guaranteeing 
Powers, in framing the Convention of 1858, made a great mistake. 
That convention not only established a state of things which it was 
impossible to maintain, but imposed on the Powers obligations which 
they have not made the slightest attempt to fulfil, The whole of the 
system they bound themselves to keep up has broken down, and they 
have hardly even expressed regret at the result. Whatever may be 
the future fate of Roumania, it is scarcely possible to avoid antici- 
pating that her connection with Turkey—which it was the chief 
object of the Powers to consolidate—must before long be dissolved. 
So long as a Couza sat on the throne of the Principalities, his sub- 
jection to the Porte was rather a convenience to him than otherwise, 
as it served to screen him from the consequences of his rapacity 
and tyranny; but the son of the wealthy prince of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen and relative of the two most powerful monarchs on 
the Continent will naturally take the first opportunity of freeing 
himself from what he cannot but regard as a humiliating bondage. 
Nor, looking at the matter from a European point of view, does 
there seem to be any advantage in retaining the connection. Ex- 
perience has proved that Turkey is powerless to stop the spread of 
Russian influence in Roumania, while no European Power would 
dream of preventing her resisting by force of arms an incursion of 
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the Russians into the Principalities merely because she had lost her 
suzerain rights. It is true that the secession of Roumania would 
afford a dangerous precedent for that of Servia and Montenegro, 
which countries Turkey holds by a similar tenure; but her con- 
nection with them will in any case be broken as soon as they are 
strong enough to strike for their independence. Moreover, the 
“ sick man” shows no sign of recovery, and his illness has lasted so 
long that his final dissolution cannot now be far off." 

The position that would in such an event be occupied by Roumania 
is a fascinating, though somewhat hazardous subject of speculation. 
That she does not at present possess the elements of a powerful 
State is but too certain; and the development of such clements will 
require a long period of wise government, and of peace at home and 
abroad, which the present state of Eastern Europe does not justify 
us in anticipating. Prince Charles has begun his rule sensibly and 
modestly ; but he has already shown a tendency to lend himself to 
ageressive projects, and his political inexperience and total ignorance 
of the country will make it difficult for him to avoid becoming the 
tool of foreign intrigue. 

The only way of regenerating the Principalities as an independent 
nation would be to place their affairs in the hands of a man who 
would be thoroughly acquainted with the people; who would have 
sufficient firmness to put down abuses, and at the same time sufficient 
moderation and wisdom to give the Roumans a fair share in the 
management of their own affairs; who would not only give them 
free institutions, but'see that they are properly used, and inexorably 
punish any infringement of the law; and who would bring with him 
Ministers who, like himself, would be free from local prejudices and 
jealousies—a man who, in a word, would make the natioa, as well as 
govern it. But where is sucha man to be found? Possibly some of 
these qualities may be latent in Prince Charles, and he ought to be 
given a fair trial. Should he fail, however, like his predecessors, it 
will be difficult to avoid the conclusion that the establishment of 
Roumania as an independent nation is a hopeless task, and that her 
manifest destiny is to be annexed to a strong Power, which would 
enable her to share in its political and material prosperity. If—as 
every friend of European peace and security should hope—she escapes 
being united to Russia, it is probable that she will gravitate towards 
the Power that is in possession of Constantinople. This will not be, 
as some may suppose, practically the same thing. It has already been 
observed that since the Polish insurrection the feeling of the Slavo- 
nians in both Austria and Turkey has been as anti-Russian as it was 
pro-Russian before that period. The idea of panslavism still exists, 








(1) This, of course, only refers to the existence of Turkey as a European Power. As 
an Asiatic Power she would be strengthened by such an event. 
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but it has now taken the form of the establishment of a panslavonic 
state from which Russia shall be excluded. Even the Czechs, who 
before the insurrection were the strongest advocates of a Russian 
regeneration of the Slavonic races, have withdrawn their favour from 
Russia, so much so that MM. Palacki and Rieger, the apostles of the 
Russian theory of panslavism, who were once their most powerful 
political leaders, have now lost much of their influence among them. 
There is, therefore, little danger of a Slavonic insurrection against 
Turkey in the interest of Russia. 

What form the new Slavonic State which would rise on the ashes 
of the empire of the Sultans would assume it is of course impossible 
to predict. The mission of Greece in the East is a dream which has 
long been given up by all practical politicians; and whether the 
intriguing and ambitious Prince of Servia, with his sham liberalism 
and half-civilised population, will be able to gather round hin the 
Slavonian races in his neighbourhood, is very doubtful. What the 
disorganised provinces of European Turkey will want is a bond of 
cohesion, which can only be afforded by a civilised and beneticent 
government; and this want no Power could supply so well as Austria, 
if she would only reconcile herself to abandon that ambition for 
predominance in Germany which has been all but fatal to her, and 
accept the by no means contemptible ré/e of the Slavonian Power of 
the future. The task will be a difficult one, for it will require much 
self-denial and political tact to recover the loss of prestige and the 
internal disorganisation which have been brought upon Austria by 
the war, and the discontent which her neglect of their just claims has 
produced among her Slavonian subjects; but such a policy is the only 
means of saving Austria from utter destruction, and it is one to which 
every Power that has an interest in effecting a permanent and peaceful 
settlement of the affairs of Eastern Europe must wish success, for the 
establishment of a strong and at the same time unaggressive State 
on the Bosphorus would put an end once for all to the dangerous and 
complicated Eastern question. 

Apam GIELGUD. 











PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Hk Majesty’s Speech on August 10th dismissed her faithful Lords and 
Commons, to the great relief of her Majesty’s newly-appointed Ministers, Not 
having had time to acquaint themselves with the current business of their oflices, 
they were assailed with questions which they constantly found it very difficult 
to answer, and feared being led into ayowals of policy before they had had full 
tine to consider their position. Their predecessors had formed all the Mstimates, 
and were responsible for the measures which in various stages of completion 
were before the two Houses of Parliament; so that all thoy could do was to 
carry forward the work of other mon, which they had not had the opportunity 
of preparing, but for which they became responsible if they pressed them upon 
the House, Their plan, therefore, of course has been to transact only the 
business which was absolutely necessary, and to get rid of Parliament as fast 
us they could. 

A session has ended, eventful for nothing but wa change of ministry, Social 
reforms have been postponed that a great question might receive its solution ; 
but no settlement has been arrived at, and wearisome but not useless debate 
have only resulted in proving that on all sides there is an admission that some 
electoral reform is needed, but that the great majority of the nation do not 
wish it to be too extensive. With the exception of the unfortunate scenes at 
Hyde Park, all the reform demonstrations have been conducted in a peaccable 
and ordorly manner, and although all persons of note, except Mr. Mall, seem 
studiously to have avoided thom, there has been wa good attendance of the 
working classes, and many who have not taken part have watched them with 
great sympathy and interest. It is highly desirable, as Ma. Mill said, that the 
inevitable changes which must accompany the progress of society, should take 
place without violence. Such has been our happy mode of advance in Mugland, 
and wo must bo inferior to our fathers if such ceases to be the case. The 
peaceful development of the country has proceeded now for nearly two hundred 
years without any violont changes. ‘The crown had to yield a portion of its 
power to the great fumilics in the last century ; the great families had to share 
their influence with the middle classes at the time of the great Reform Bill, and 
now the middle classes are called upon to grant to the working classes a greater 
share in legislution than they have hitherto possessed. But this change, the 
necessity for which will go on increasing every year as the working classes 
got richer and better educated, has nothing terrible about it, and with good 
management might have been effected this year. ‘Tho country is evidently in 
favour of moderate reform, and as the late Ministry, from not being able to keep 
their party together, failed to carry out the wishes of the country, it is already 
whispered that the new Ministry intend to try their hand at a Reform Bill in 
the next session. The Conservative leaders who advised a similar course in 
1859 are again in power, and if Lord Derby and Mr. Disracli then disdained 
merely the function of adrag-chain, they will probably now make a manly effort 
to meot the real wants of the country. 

it is lamentable to see how many important measures haye been postponed 
owing to the reform debates and the change of government. ‘ ‘Tho massacre 


of the innocents,” as the abandonment of bills at the end of the session is called 
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in Parliamentary phrase, has this year been unusually large. The commission 
‘for inquiring into the employment of women and children” had revealed some 
frightful details of misery, and degradation, and stunted growth in large rich 
districts, especially where there are mining and iron works, which yield millions 
to rich proprietors. ‘These abominations in the land haye now been officially 
known and reported for two years, yet nothing has been done to remedy them. 
The Bill tardily proposed by Sir George Grey on the subject has been abandoned, 
and another year will now elapse without improvement. Again, the report on 
our public schools showed disgraceful deficiencies, with vested interests stand- 
ing in the way of necessary reforms. ‘This bill has been twice brought im and 
twice abandoned. Kton for another year will remain an aristocratic nursery of 
idleness—where the proper stimulus for honourable exertion seems wanting, 
and the boys can no more learn than they can play cricket; where the rich 
tradesman who sends his son to learn aristocratic habits has rather Lord Dun- 
dreary placed before him as a model than Sir Philip Sidney or Lord Falkland, 
or any other honourable exemplar. There is another subject forcing itself on 
public attention which has had to be postponed. ‘The government of this vast 
city of London is in a most anomalous condition, The rich, who become so 
from the labour of the poor, live entirely separated from them, so that West 
London and Kast London ure synonymous with boundless wealth and most 
abject poverty ; but the poor are left to bear their own burdens in their own 
parishes, without assistance from those their whole lives are spent to enrich. ‘The 
consequence is the frightful treatment of the poor which has been revealed in the 
last fow months, and has made so deep an impression on the public mind. The 
poor are ill-treated in the workhouses, and they are forced into the workhouses 
by diseases and bad habits engendered by bad lodging, bad water, insuflicient 
schooling and want of religious instruction, ‘Chey are deficient in all these requi- 
sites for decent life because the well-to-do people have migrated to pleasanter 
partsof London, and loft them all alone and uncared-for, ‘Che remedy is toimprove 
the government of this huge city, to make each portion of it feel that it is a part 
of the great whole, and to allow none to escape their fair burdens. ‘This great 
subject requires an able and persevering Minister to deal with it, for the present 
local administration of London is expensive and unsatisfactory, and in the hands 
of those who will pertinaciously resist change. Mr. Mill brought forward a Bill 
on the subject, which he abandoned, and Mr, Walpole and Mr. Hardy have a 
fine opportunity of proving their business capacity if they can organise u well- 
ordered and economical local government for this vast city, which is as populous 
as many a small State. 

One of the Bills most to be regretted was the Tenure and Lnprovement of 
Land Bill (Ireland), which proposed to put the relations of landlord and 
tenant on a better footing in that unhappy country. The great difference in 
this matter between Hngland and Lreland is that in England the landlord gene- 
rally makes all improvements and charges tho tenant for them, whereas in 
Ireland, where the landlords are poor, the tenants muke the improvements with 
their own capital, and then sometimes, or often, get turned out without any 
compensation. ‘This is one cause of the bitter feeling between landlord and 
tenant so often found prevailing in Ireland, and this Bill wisely proposed to give 
some kind of protection to the tenant, by providing that if a tenant made 
improvements to which the landlord did not at the time object, after due notice 
was given to him that they were about to be made, he could not then turn out his 
tenant without granting him compensation for them. ‘This seems so fair a 
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course, that it is difficult to understand how this Bill can have caused such an 
outcry among the landlords in Lreland. It is popular among the tenants, and 
the strong opposition to it in our opinion shows its necessity. It simply makes 
law in Ireland, what good feeling and a sense of justice make custom in 
England, and if the Conservatives oppose the measure next year, when it will 
assurcdly be brought in—if they refuse to adopt it, they will be leaving one of 
the worst evils in Lreland unremedied, and perpetuating discontent. Ireland con- 
tinues, as it has been, the great difficulty to every ministry, and one of the last 
acts of the Session, agreed to almost with mournful unanimity, has been to 
suspend there again the Habeas Corpus Act. There is a secthing discontent, 
not only among the lowest, but the middle classes, which may any day break 
out into acts of violence, and which will continue till the land, church, educa- 
tion, and other questions haye been set{led on a just and impartial basis. A 
wise Conservative Government could more casily deal with these questions than 
av Liberal one, because they have more influence with the Protestants, from 
whom the chief opposition ATISCS, Until in some way or other we become 
reconciled with the Lrish people, Ireland will be a just reproach to us in the 
mouths of foreign nations ; our free institu‘ions must be in continual danger of 
suspension, and we must remain at the mercy of a foreign government, when 
our own discontented subjects threaten our own distant possessions. 

The lamentable outbreak in Jamaica has likewise been the subject of dis- 
cussion during the last days of the session. It was very proper that the report 
of the special commission sent out to inquire into the whole subject, and so ably 


pr sided over by Sur Honry Storks, should be broueht to the notice of the 
House, although the question is so complicated that if 1 difficult to see what 
action can be taken upon it. All agree in commending Governor Myre for 
his conduct during the first days of the outbreak, all agree in condemning the 
cruclty of himself and his subordinates after the outbreak had been suppressed. 
There can also be no doubt of the illegality of his proceeding in forcibly taking 
Gordon from a place where martial law had not been proclaimed, to a spot 
where he became amenable to it, and then taking advantage of this foreible 
wbduction to try him by court martial and hang hin. ‘The report of the com- 
mission also says “that the punishments inflicted were excessive; that the 
punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent ; that the floggings were reck- 
less, and at Bath positively barbarous ; that the burning of a thousand houses was 
wanton and cruel, and that among the sufferers were many who were neither 
directly nor indirectly parties to the disturbances.” 

All these occurrences are deeply to be regretted, but when it comes to the 
question as to punishing our authorities in the colony for an excess of severity 
in most trying circumstances, very great deliberation is required. No doubt 
they would have been most deeply blamed in England had they not taken very 
energetic measures to put down the disturbances; the life of every white 
in the island would have been sacrificed, and probably it would have been 
much worse in the end for the blacks themselves. But it is not so 
easy in an emergency to act with just the proper amount of energy. 
The boundary where necessary severity ends and cruelty begins is diffi- 
cult to trace. After all, the proper thing was done, and the revolt sup- 
pressed, and if there was error it was on the right side. If we are 
to remain the possessors of a 


great cimpire, and hold peoples in subjec- 
tion, we must make ourselves feared; and we have had an example in 
Hayti that a very little laxity may lead to frightful results. If we yield too 
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much to Quakerism and philanthropy, we shall cease to be Englishmen of the 
old imperial stamp. Governor Lyre is a man who bears the highest character, 
and doubtless he now regrets much which took place in Jamaica. Ile has 
been, however, most severely tricd and punished already; and we doubt the 
expediency, at any rate, of the Government bringing him to trial for the murder 
of Mr. Gordon. Mrs. Gordon, we know, in the most Christian spirit, renounces 
all intention to do so; and it only remains for Mr, Mill and tho Jamaica Com- 
mittee to vindicate, if th y like, offended justice. Meanwhile the effect of the 
discussion of the subject, and the condemnation of the cruelty of the officials by 
public opinion in Kngland, will have a great effect, and make our authorities 
abroad justly careful in the exercise of power placed in their hands. 

At last the Atlantic cable has been successfully laid, and the Old World and 
the New are placed in instantaneous communication, Great us are the adyan- 
tages to us on this side of the water, they are still greater to the inhabitants of 
the new hemisphere. The Old World has still u vast influence on the New; 
and for science, literature, the arts, as well as trade and commerce, they 


a ure 


more dependent upon us than we upon them. The writer was pr sent at 
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New York in 1858, when for a moment it was thought that telegray 
munication across the water was permanently established. It is impossible to 
describe the enthusiasm and delight of the American po} ulation at that event 
the processions, the banquets, and the joyous ovation to which Cyrus Field was 
treated. The pleasing sentiment was in everybody’s lips that henceforth mis- 
understandings between England and: America would be impossible, on the 
principle, we suppose, that more knowledge would bring more liking, that 
quarrels originate from a false impression of what are the true sentimenis of 
those we consider our adversaries. 

The laying of the cable is a triumph of perseverance and cnergy, of the 
highest practical skill and science devoted to a noble end, and w clay hope that 
those who now for the third time haye sunk such vast sums at the bottom of the 
Atlantic will reap the reward of patient trust. 

A second cable will shortly be laid to render communication secure, and the 
time is rapidly approaching when the electric wire will encircle the earth. ‘The 
Russians have long ago carried it from St. Petersburg to China, across the wilds 
of Siberia, and are now continuing it across Behring’s Straits, and down the 
coast of Russian America, we belicye, to Vancouver's Island. On the other 
side, emigration has pushed up from the States as far as the Red River scttle- 
ment, and cyen beyond it, so that there will shortly only remain the space 
from Tort Garry to British Columbia, across which the British Government 
might be asked to lay and maintain the wires in order to complete the circle of 
the globe. The other, and possibly the more casy, completion of the system 
may be to lay the wire from Vancouver’s Island down to San Francisco instead 
of to Fort Garry. 


' 

Te reports from Austria represent the state of that country in a very melan- 
choly light, and confirm the views we expressed in our last number on the 
future of the empire, which might, perhaps, have appeared to some too despair- 
ing. Since then, the state of siege has been extended over Vienna and the 
whole of lower Austria; the most loyal journals are no longer able openly to 
express their opinions, and the most respectable of them all, the Ost Deutsche 


. . . . > 
Post, has announced that it would cease to appear until ‘ more liberal times ;’ 
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the Emperor can no longer show himself in the suburbs without hearing the 
ugly word “abdicate” constantly thrown in his teeth by the public; the 
Austrian Germans await, with ill-suppressed indignation, the time when the 
less civilised elements of the monarchy will dictate laws tothem; the Slavonian 
rejoices that the German réyime has brought matters to so lamentable a conclu- 
sion, and the Magyar hopes, more than ever, that the centre of gravity of the 
State will fallin the direction of Pesth, as Bismarck had warned Count Karolyi 
that it would a year ago. How a happy future can emerge from this sea 
of contradictions and hatreds it is difficult to say. 

The only event, besides their two victories by sea and land over the Italians, 
on which the Austrians haye of late been able to congratulate themsclves, was 
the fact that Kossuth’s appeal to his countrymen found no echo in their breasts. 
We can now point with satisfaction to what wo said on this subject a month ago. 
When, at that time, the Prussian and Italian papers already talked of a Hun- 
garian insurrection as imminent, we declared that such an insurrection would 
only be possible if the war was prolonged, and even then only if the generals of 
the Hungarian einigration could break into their country by the side of a strong 
body of either Prussian or Italian regular troops. With the Ifungarian legion 
alone nothing was to be accomplished, as it would have been speedily dispersed 
by the Austrian garrisons; and as regards the Garibaldians, who it was said 
were to march from Fiume, or some other point on the coast, through Croatia 
and Slavonia in order to assist the revolutionary party in Llungary, they ought 
heartily to congratulate themselves that they have been spared an expedition 
which could only have been fatal to them. The moderate-liberal party of 
Hungary, which is now, under the leadership of Déak, predominant in the Diet 
and the country, did very wisely in maintaining a passive attitude with regard 
to the appeal of the emigration; nay more—in bringing all its influence to bear 
in opposition to their efforts. This, too, we predicted would be the case, for 
what object would the Hungarians have in making a bloody revolution just at 
the moment when they have arrived so much nearer to the fulfilment of their 
wishes without any bloodshed at all’ Why should they risk a war to force the 
government at Vienna to comply with their demands when the Prussians have 
already done their work for them? Why should they endanger their lives and 
properties in attacking the Austrian regiments on the Waag, when the latter 
have laid down their arms on the Danube before the Prussian conditions of 
peace? The party in Hungary which still dreams of separation from Austria 
is small, without any distinguished talent, and is chiefly composed of young 
men, for whom no plan can be too rash or adventurous. On the other hand, 
men of more advanced age, in whose memories the sorrows of the revolutionary 
war of 1848 are still fresh, do not wish them to fall upon their country a second 
time, and, far from believing in the practical possibility of establishing an inde- 
pendent Magyar State, as they did after their brilliant victories over the imperial 
armies in 1849, they now only think of wresting out of the hands of the 
humiliated House of Hapsburg their old constitutional liberties, and of meeting 
the hitherto preponderant German clement, if not on a superior, at least on an 
equal footing. As for the establishment of a Magyar kingdom, which, eyen 
if it comprised Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvania, and the Militargrenze, would 
still, being surrounded by strong States, always remain a third-rate Power 
whose existence would be in constant danger, neither Déak, nor Andrassy, nor 
any of the other well-known leaders dream of sucha thing. And they are 
right, for the days of the small States of Europe are numbered. In an age 
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whose mission it seems to be to put an end to the numerous German principalities, 
even though their existence is guaranteed by treaties and their sovereigns aro 
related to the ruling families of all the great European States, it would be an 
inconsistency to found another small State which would contain from its birth 
the seeds of dissolution in the diversity and hostility of the races comprising it. 
This would be an anachronism, of which the sensible statesmen of Hungary 
will not be guilty so long as the obstinacy of the government of Vienna does 
not drive them to despair. Such a feeling would, no doubt, make them blind, 
but despair is an element which.cannot be admitted into any political calcula- 
tion. We must be satisfied with recognising the fact that Hungary will first 
endeavour to obtain its demands in a peaceful way; that the Cabinet of Vienna 
has, under the pressure of a bitter necessity, made proposals for a compromise ; 
and that these proposals have been again rejected by the Hungarian leaders as 
insufficient. As regards Klapka and his volunteers, who have been armed by 
Prussia with the cannon and muskets she has won from the Austrians, it will 
be sufficient to mention that the rumour spread by the Vienna papers that both 
he and Kossuth had made an unsuccessful attempt to enter Hungarian territory 
has no foundation. When Prussia is again at peace with Austria, Klapka will 
do wisely to bid Germany a hasty farewell, for he will soon find himself under 
a single powerful master, not only from a military and diplomatic, but also 
from a police point of view. Formerly when any one was so unfavourably 
regarded by the Prussian police that he had good reason to fear making its 
nearer acquaintance, he used to escape to Saxony or Bavaria. Liberals from 
Wiirtemberg and Hanover have often fled to Baden or Coburg, and vice versdé, 
so as at least to remain on German ground, if the police forbade them with its 
flaming sword from treading the paradise of their more restricted German 
fatherland. The best men of Germany have often been driven in this way by 
the police from one small State to another; and it was only when they were 
considered so dangerous that none of these States would give them shelter that 
they fled cither to the Swiss mountains, the Boulevards des Italiens, the purlieus 
of Leicester Square, or the virgin forests of America. This advantage—to be 
expelled by the police of one’s own small fatherland, Nassau or Darmstadt, for 
instance, without necessarily being obliged to turn one’s back on the universal 
German fatherland, must come to an end, unfortunately perhaps for some very 
worthy and liberal-minded men, as soon as the smaller States are absorbed by 
Prussia. In this point at least the system of small States in Germany was 
beneficial to the liberal cause. But on the other hand it can never be seriously 
believed that the German people will fall into a state of political apathy only 
because they have been deprived of the advantage of having thirty-six different 
police establishments and as many court theatres. All smaller considerations 
must necessarily yield in the end to the greater one. 

To return to Austria, it is to be remarked that hitherto all the reports that 
have been in circulation of an approaching ministerial crisis have rather been 
based on the wishes of the population than on any settled facts. ‘There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that the Emperor will be obliged to obtain either a new or 
a considerably modified cabinet, and we think it probable that if it become 
necessary to give the Hungarians a ministry of their own, the Emperor, in 
order to appease the other principal non-German nationalities of the State, will 
vive a place in his councils to a Polish and a Czech statesman. Already are 
MM. Rieger, Palatzky, and Goluchowski named as candidates for the futuro 
portfolios; but the negotiations have not yet come to a conclusion, which indeed 
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it is hardly possible they should do so long as the relations of Hungary with the 
rest of the Empire are not regulated. For the present it is the most pressing 
sare of the Government to get rid of its unwelcome Prussian guests as speedily 
as possible, as Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia are being eaten up by them, to 
say nothing of the fact that it is by no means pleasant to know that the enemy 
is so near to one’s gates that he may be clearly seen from the highest points of 
the capital. The money with which the Emperor will pay for the departure of 
the Prussians has already been provided in bankers’ bills: the National Bank 
will issue on these bills the stipulated sum of £2,000,000 in silver, and when 
the treaty of peace is signed, which will probably be done at Carlsbad, to 
which place the King of Prussia is about to go for three weeks, the money will 
at once be paid, and the Prussian army will return to its country which it 
has in a few weeks so marvellously enlarged. 

How far this enlargement will extend no one can, as yet, say for certain, 
except perhaps Count Bismarck, who is to obtain the title of prince or duke 
as soon as the treaty of peace is signed. Not only to the Italians, but to the 
Prussians, too, does ‘‘l’appétit vient en mangeant;” and it comes the more 
strongly to the latter, and, be it added, with the more right, that they have 
honourably deserved it by their brilliant victories. From each of the smaller 
German States, where there is a Prussian party—and sucha party, whether 
great or small, exists in each of them—comes the appeal to the Prussian 
Government not to stop half-way, and to annex as much as possible. King 
William is urged not to allow the Elector of Hesse-Cassel and the King of 
Hanover to cross the thresholds of their respective states, and Count Bismarck’s 
organs in the Berlin and provincial papers are not wanting in exhortations to a 
radical policy of annexation. After the way in which Prussia has recklessly 
begun and conducted the war, it seems to us that a thorough policy of annexa- 
tion is really the only sensible one she could adopt. <A fortnight ago we wrote 
as follows on this subject :—‘‘ King William’s conscientious scruples may be 
deserving of respect, and his pride in haying royal vassals who are entirely 
dependent on his will at Hanover and Dresden, is intelligible ; but looking at 
the matter from an exclusively political point of view, it must be confessed that 
Bismarck’s programme was the wiser one. When one has gone so far, it isa 
mistake to stop half-way. If Prussia is to be mistress of Germany, it is as 
well she should be so in name as well as in reality. Why replace old fictions 
with new? Although the diplomatic representation of the whole of Northern 
Germany, as well as its army, is in future to be placed in the hands of Prussia, 
she will yet have to struggle against much active and passive opposition from 
the reluctantly obedient courts of the countries under her supremacy, which 
will be unpleasant, and in the end intolerable. it would therefore have 
been wiser to do now what must be done in any case before long.” What we 
said then we adhere to still, and the moreso because many German and English 
papers have since adopted the same view. The organs of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, for the present, only speak of incorporations in the north of Germany, 
which are to extend in the south down to Frankfort and Mayence at the farthest ; 
but this so-called moderation should not deceive any one. 

In due course of time Prussia will exert such pressure on the States of the 
South (Baden especially) that they will find it necessary to conclude conventiois 
with her which will make their independence a mere fiction, like that of 


Saxony, whose king is only enabled to retain his throne in consequence of the 
urgent representations of Austria and France. The action of the Zollverein 
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alone would be sufficient to drive the whole of the industrial population of 
Southern Germany into the Prussian camp, to say nothing of the circumstance 
that Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, even together with the German pro- 
vinces of Austria, would constitute but a very weak political and military con- 
federation of States, in presence of a North Germany under the supremacy of 
Prussia. There would be but one means of avoiding the predominance or 
absorption of Prussia, and that is, to lean on Trance, and to a certain extent 
accept a French protectorate. Tow dangerous such a step, which would touch 
the national feeling of Germany in its tenderest point, would be, has only 
lately appeared from the fact that the appeal of Austria to the intervention 
of }rance instantly deprived the former power of all the sympathy of the 
German people. If the kings of Bayaria and Wiirtemberg now comfort them- 
selves with the thought that they may ensure the preservation of their crowns 
by leaning on France, they would do much better to sell them for cash or 
throw them into the sea. We are convinced that there will be no permanent 
peace in central Europe so long as the north and south of Germany stand in 
opposition to each other, and we do not share in the general belief that Lurope 
will obtain guarantees, at the conclusion of the peace negociations which will 
soon begin at Carlsbad, for a solid peace which will last to the end of the present 
century. It seems to us that within the next few years there will be at least 
either a great war, in which France will no longer ‘be a spectator, but the 
principal agent, or a chronic state of tension which will be no less oppressive 
than a real war. : 

The Prussian people do not in any way deceive themselves as to the future. 
Great storms are felt to be impending, but they are anticipated with caluimess 
and confidence in the victories which have just been won, and the additional 
strength which will be given to the army by the annexations in Northern 
Germany. There may be a little national conceit in this, but who would at 
this moment find fault with the Prussians for such a feeling? They are just 
now puffed up with the belief that they can do eyerything, and that the 
Government would support them im every rash enterprise. ‘The latter, on its 
side, has considered the moment favourable to address the representatives of 
the people for the first time for many years in words of conciliation. Jn his 
speech from the throne, the King has at length admitted that the régime with- 
out a budget, which the Premier has hitherto refused to regard as unconstitu- 
tional, was not in accordance with the law, and has declared that the Govern- 
ment would therefore ask the Chamber for a bill of indemnity. The bridge of 
reconciliation has thus been constructed, and the means of an understanding 
provided. As, moreover, the Chamber will to all appearance represent by its 
majority the principle of the Liberal-Conservative party, the constitutional 
machine ought for some time to do its work regularly. How long this will go 
on, is quite another question. A victorious general of the character of the 
present Prussian King, and a Premier who, thanks to the orderly state of the 
finances, has found it possible to rule without a budget, and make war without 
increasing the taxes or contracting loans, are the last persons to yield before 
the opposition of the Chamber. The latter will have to behave with great 
moderation and tact if it wishes to avoid the treatment which has hitherto been 
the fate of all the Parliaments that have assembled under the Bismarck Ministry. 
The same may be said of the universal German Parliament whose mecting 
seems to have been again postponed. As matters now stand, a universal 
parliament of this kind would be an anachronism; for those who are to be 
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summoned to it are still under the power of the invading Prussian army. Such 
a parliament, therefore, if now convoked, could have no practical influence on 
the Prussian Government. And in what town ought it properly to assemble ? 
Surely not in Frankfort, where they have only just buried the chief magistrate 
who hanged himself; nor in Dresden, or Hanover, which are still sighing under 
military contributions. It is as yet too early to send the German Deputies to 
Berlin, which after all would unquestionably be the town best fitted for such 
a purpose. 


Tue fighting in ITALY being now over, for the present at least, it will bo useful 
to cast a glance at the results which it has achieved. That the battle of Custozza, 
great as was the loss on both sides, was not, in a military sense, a decisive one, 
is now admitted on all hands. It neither enabled the Austrians to crush their 
enemy before he could recross the Po, nor did it inflict on the Italians anything 
like the disorganisation which preyailed in the Austrian army after the battle 
of Kéniggratz. But it had this great advantage for both parties, that it gave 
Austria a pretext for withdrawing honourably from the possession of Venetia, 
and at the same time saved the Italians from a defeat to which it is only too pro- 
hable that their headlong rashness would have exposed them. An Italian victory 
at Custozza would very likely have been one of the greatest disasters that could 
have befallen the Italian arms, for it would inevitably have resulted in a reckless 
attack on the Quadrilateral—a step which, in the opinion of the most experienced 
military men of Europe, would have been fatal to the army that attempted it, and 
from which the brave and experienced General Fanti did his utmost on his death- 
bed to dissuade his colleagues. It should be remembered, too, that although the 
Italian army behaved with great courage and firmness, these qualities were in a 
great degree neutralised by the incapacity of their leaders. The strategical 
combinations of General La Marmora in Italy were almost ludicrously inefficient 
compared with those of General Moltke at Berlin, and the marvellous accuracy 
with which the movements of the Prussian divisions were calculated, and their 
concentration effected just at the right time, was in strong contrast to the loose 
and irregular way in which Victor Emmanuel and Cialdini crossed the Po, and 
their utter ignorance of each other’s movements, which exposed them to be 
beaten in detail by their enemy. This was, no doubt, attributable in part to 
the far superior military organisation of the Prussians; but the mistakes of La 
Marmora were so obyious that many have since accused him of treason in so 
arranging matters as to make the Italian army fall an easy prey to the enemy, 
and thereby place Italy at the mercy of France. As for the subsequent march 
of Cialdini through the eastern part of Venetia, it has done nothing to retrieve 
the reputation of the Italian strategists, for, considering that it was a mere 
promenade militaire, it should have been completed in one-third of the time. 
The military qualities of Cialdini, which since Tia Marmora’s failure haye been 
placed by the Italians on a par with those of the most famous generals of 
Europe, seem to have been very much over-estimated. We have heard a very 
competent authority say of him that ‘he is the only man that can ruin the 
Italian cause, for unfortunately he always promises a great deal more than he 
can perform.” On the whole, it cannot be said that the Italian regular army 
has established a reputation in the last campaign that will entitle it to be ranked 
among the most efficient armies of Kurope. With the single exception of the 


small but brilliant and well-sustained battles for¢ht by General Medici in the 
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Italian Tyrol, its conduct during the campaign has been marked either by 
foolish rashness, or culpable inaction. 

The campaign of the Garibaldians in the mountain passes north of the Lake 
of Garda has been equally brief and inglorious. It has now been proved beyond 
a doubt that raw volunteers are worse than useless in a campaign against 
regular troops, even when the operations are not conducted in the open field. 
The vast and undisciplined crowd of officials, shopkeepers, and boys fresh fron 
school, whom the patriotic enthusiasm of the country had collected round Gari- 
baldi, only acted as a clog on his movements without in any way adding to the 
strength of his army. Probably, if he had been spared the co-operation of 
these well-meaning, but useless patriots, and had only had under his orders, 
together with «a few Bersagheri regiments—the hardy and thoroughly-diseiplined 
warriors with whom he fought in 1859, he would have been in Trent long 
before the armistice was signed. As it was, much time was wasted, and many 
valuable lives sacrificed, in overcoming the reluctance of the great majority of 
the troops, most of whom had never before been in action, to adyance against 
the enemy. 

The most disastrous event, however, for the reputation of the Italian arms 
was the sea-fight at Lissa. Admiral Persano has very naturally 


and deservedly 
been called to a severe account of his conduct; but, as g: nerally hay pens in 
such cases, people seem inclined to make him a scapegoat fo. the sins of others, 
and to attribute the defeat entirely to his mismanagement. At the beginning 
of the war the administration of the’ [Italian navy, which had for some time 
been conducted by a dashing cavalry officer, General \nvioletti, and then came 
into the hands of M. Depretis, an energetic and patnstakine lawyer, who did 
not, however, add a knowledge of naval affairs to his leeal acquirements, was in 
a very disorganised and inefficient state. Italy possessed a fine and numerous 
fleet; but it was wretchedly equipped and insuificiently manned. It was for 
this, and no other reason that Admiral Persano did not attempt to support the 
operations of the army by an attack on Venice or Trieste, and thereby afforded 
a fruitful subject of ridicule to the comic papers of Naples and Florence. livery 
effort was made both by the Admiral and the Minister to make the fleet 
efficient; but it was too late. One of the greatest deficiencies of the Italian 
navy was the want of engineers; and engineers were not to be had, for the 
foreigners, who usually perform this duty on [talian ships, declined to serve in the 
navy in time of war. The equipments of every kind, that were also wanting, 
were more readily obtained; but it was found to be impossible to fit up the 
fleet with them in less than several weeks. Meanwhile the popular indignation 
at the inaction of the fleet daily increased; and when Persano, after the 
Austrian Admiral Tegethoff had twice defied him to come out and tight before 
Ancona, sailed on the 12th of July, only to return on the 16th without having 
come into collision with the enemy, the outcry against him was so loud and 
general that the Minister himself went to Ancona to push on the operations. 
At the same time, Ricasoli, seeing that the conclusion of an armistice was 
imminent, telegraphed to the Admiral that he must effect a landing, cost what 
it may, on the Dalmatian coast, so as to place the Italians in an advantageous 
position in the forthcoming negotiations. It is very characteristic of the two 
Governments, that while the Italian Ministry urged its Admiral to this, as it 
turned out, exceedingly unfortunate expedition with the greatest possible eager- 
ness, the Cabinet of Vienna did its best to dissuade Admiral 'l'egethoff from doing 
what has for the present virtually assured to Austria the comiman: ef the Adriatie. 
VOL. VI. 1 
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It is known that when the Italian fleet began the attack on the fortifications of 
Lissa, Admiral Tegethoff was still with part of his fleet at Pola. On learning 
that Persano had left Ancona, he telegraphed to Vienna, to ask whether he 
might attack the Italian fleet ; but the only reply he received was a laconic ‘‘ No.” 
When, however, the intelligence reached him that the Italian fleet was bom- 
barding Lissa, he determined to risk an action on his own responsibility, and 
Austria has to thank him for an act of disobedience which has procured her the 
only solid victory she has gained in the course of the war. 

The political advantages which Italy has gained by the campaign have, it 
must be confessed, been but small, considering the heavy sacrifices she has made. 
It was not Italy, but Prussia, that made Austria give up Venetia; and it is 
very doubtful whether the small conquests of Garibaldi and Medici in the Italian 
Tyrol will be held as sufficient to establish her right to that district. That its 
possession is necessary to Italy as a strategic frontier is undoubted, and it 
seems to us that this alone is a sufficient justification of her claim to it. The 
population, however, has shown some hostility to the Italian Government, and 
Austria might plausibly argue that a Power which professes to be based on the 
Napoleonic principle of nationalities cannot claim to annex, for strategic reasons, 
some hundreds of thousands of people who are opposed to its rule. Indeed, 
she seems disposed to back her view of the subject by arguments of another and 
far more forcible kind, if we may judge by the large bodies of troops which she 
is despatching to her southern frontier. Italy, on the other hand, has at present 
no alternative but either to support her claims by a war in which she would 
certainly be defeated, or entirely to abandon them by making a peace with 
Austria the terms of which will probably overthrow the government that con- 
cludes it, if it does not lead to revolutionary manifestations. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT continues to watch attentively the course of events 
in central Europe, and it would be a great mistake to suppose that it has entirely 
withdrawn from all participation in the arrangement which is being arrived at 
between the late belligerents. The negotiations between Prussia and Austria 
are, it is true, now going.on without its intervention ; but this is simply because 
MM. Benedetti and Grammont have been excluded from them, and is by no 
means attributable to a desire on the part of France to let the two Powers 
adjust their quarrels by themselves. As for Italy, she is still represented by 
France in the negotiations with Austria, and no official communications have 
yet passed between the Cabinets of Vienna and Florence. 

The eagerness of France to have a hand in the settlement of affairs in Central 
Europe is curiously illustrated by the fact that within the last few days she 
has again changed her policy, which, as is known, was at first strongly in favour 
of Austria, and then gradually became only pacific, without any leaning to 
either side. Haying decided not to intervene by force of arms in favour of 
Austria, the Emperor Napoleon could not, consistently with his dignity, take 
any prominent part in the negotiations so long as he sided with that Power; 
he therefore abandoned Austria altogether, and is now gradually leaning towards 
Prussia. Several reasons appear to have induced him to take this step. In the 
first place was that above mentioned—the desire to be admitted to the negotia- 
tions, which was only to be fulfilled by his taking the winning side. Another 
strong inducement was the fact that the most eager adversaries of Prussia in 


France are the Legitimists and Catholics, whose views, they being his natural 
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opponents, he was of course strongly inclined to regard with suspicion. Finally, 
the attitude of Russia in favour of the small German States, and her hints that 
the moment would be an opportune one for a Congress, still further confirmed 
the view that the adversaries of Prussia were the representatives of those prin- 
ciples of Conservatism and Legitimacy which are abhorrent to the Napoleonic 
mind. While thus showing a decided leaning for Prussia, France remains on 
good terms with Austria, who indeed has now become quite reconciled to her 
old adversary. It is also worthy of remark that in the preliminaries of peace 
which have been signed at Nikolsburg it is for the first time officially stated 
that the Emperor Napoleon has accepted Venetia from the Emperor of Austria, 
and that he will not give it up to the Italians until he thinks proper. As for 
the idea of a Congress, which has been broached by Russia in the interest of the 
small German princes, there is at present no prospect of its being realised, both 
France and Prussia having shown themselves averse to it, the first because 
her influence in a Congress would necessarily be subsidiary to that of Count 
Bismarck, and the second because she is not disposed to admit the interference 
of the other powers in her designs. 


The result of the foregoing statements and observations appears to be that 
notwithstanding the threefold armistice between the belligerent powers, and 
though, after the preliminaries had been signed, peaceful negotiations have been 
carried on uninterruptedly between the respective parties, the state of things is 
yet very complicated and anything but free from danger. We have already 
pointed out the difficulties by which the Italian Government are beset with 
respect to the tenacity of Austria, the clamours of their own people for the 
possession of South Tyrol, and the rather mysterious policy of the Emperor of 
the French, who at this moment is still the rightful possessor of Venetia. But 
there are other, and even more serious, difficulties to contend with. ‘There is, 
for instance, the Grand Duchy of Baden, which demands to become a member 
of the North German Confederation, while, according to the Nikolsburg Con- 
vention, all German territories south of the Maine, Baden included, should 
form a separate confederation. There is, again, Saxony with her guaranteed 
sovereignty, but who might be pressed so hard by Prussian contributions that 
she would perhaps prefer beimg incorporated into Prussia at once. And, 
finally, there are, if reports speak true, the demands of France for the restora- 
tion of her frontier as it existed in 1814, viz., the frontier which was granted to 
her by the Paris Convention, on the 23rd of April, 1814. If it be true that the 
imperor now demands the restoration of the French frontier of 1814, on the 
part of Prussia, he evidently asks for a “rectification”? which is beyond the 
power of Prussia to grant, Saarlouis alone belonging to her, while Landau is 
the property of Bavaria, and the two other named places are Belgian property. 
Whether the Emperor really thinks the present moment favourable for robbing 
Belgium of two important fortresses, whether he really asked of Prussia what 
Prussia has no right to concede, whether in the end he would be satisfied with 
Saarlouis, and whether there really exists a secret arrangement between him 
and the Prussian Premier bearing upon the ‘‘ rectification” of the French 
frontier, it is impossible seriously to discuss so long as we have no better facts 
to guide us than a meagre and ill-worded telegram from Paris. 


August 11th. 
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APOLLONIUS OF TYANA; THE PAGAN CHRIST oF THE THIRD CENTURY. An 
Essay by ALBERT REVILLE, Doctor in Theology, and Pastor of the 
Walloon Church in Rotterdam. Authorised translation. J. C. Hotten. 
1866. 

Tw these days of hurry and hard work, a thoroughly good monograph, intel- 
ligent, interesting, reliable, brief, is a boon to the general reader; but a 
thoroughly good monograph requires very superior workmanship. To dis- 
criminate between the essential and the non-essential, bringing the former 
into full light and casting the latter away ; to give perfect truth of perspective 
when the scale on which figure and incident are delineated is necessarily 
minute; to convey in the firm, free, decisive touches of a sketch, the soul and 
substance of all that a picture could reveal; this requires the ‘‘ mallet hand.” 
In Carlyle’s Diamond Necklace, Count Caliostro, Mirabeau, and in Macaulay’s 
Essays on Clive and Hastings, we have samples of this species of composition 
so excellent that the English critic is severe in hisdemands. Dr. Reville’s Essay 
on Apollonius of Tyana is sensible, useful, and short; but it has neither the 
brilliancy, the raciness, nor the compact and trenchant vigour of our best modern 
work in this kind. More might have been made of the admirable materials. 
nvailable in this instance for the purposes of the biographic sketcher, and there is 
hardly enough of originality in the theory maintained respecting the character 
of Apollonius, and the book in which Philostratus portrays him, to have made it 
imperative to translate the piece into English. No harm is done, however; for 
the essay is pleasant and instructive so far as it goes, and any one who, know- 
ing nothing of Apollonius, has but a couple of hours to devote to the subject, 
may be safely referred to Dr. Revyille’s performance. 

“The acknowledged triumph of Christianity ”’—thus commences Dr. Reville 
—‘‘ during the reign of Constantine, has always been considered one of those 
unaccountable revolutions and one of those historical surprises which, uncon- 
nected as they seem to be with any phenomena of the past, might almost be 
deemed miraculous.” This is much too strongly put. It is recognised by all 
who are informed upon the subject, that the period during which Christianity 
supplanted Paganism—a period embracing at least four centuries—was one 
of general intellectual and spiritual transition. A process of disintegration 
and dissolution was going on in the Pagan system. The heart of mankind 
was filled with an inarticulate but mighty yearning for the new, though 
the sympathies and associations of the past were still powerful, and the 
eye of the race was beginning to look with strange irresistible fascination 
towards the spiritual dawn, so beautiful in its golden and roseato gleaming 
on the azure of heaven, so tender in its radiance on the dewdrops of earth, 
though tears would still rise at the thought that the ancient lights, ‘so 
loved, so honoured once,” must be extinguished. It was a timo when pro- 
found modification was taking place in the ideas and feelings which had 
reigned supreme in the classic civilisation; when polytheism, in the gross 
anthropomorphism of its conceptions of deity, and the rude sensuality of its 
views of pleasure, was being rejected by intelligent minds; but when attempts 
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were still made to retain an aftershine of that splendour of polytheistic fable and 
mythology which had so long charmed the world. Ghosts of dead philosophies 
were called up to inhabit the empty, swept and garnished mansions of Olympus. 
The old, it was fondly hoped, would not be thrown off, as the husk from the 
expanding leaf, as the blossom from the growing fruit, to be blown away by the 
wind or trodden under foot (which appears to be nature’s inexorable method) ; 
but would be transfigured by the new light, animated by the new spirit, and 
thus dowered with immortality. To moralise and spiritualise Paganism was the 
grand intellectual effort of the time; an effort not confined to philosophical 
schools, but participated in by all cultivated circles; an effort partly religious, 
partly mystical, partly philosophical, and not unconnected with impulses of 
national and patriotic feeling; an effort, therefore, which had peculiar interest 
for the female mind, and showed itself as well in the evening parties of blue- 
stocking empresses as in the lecture-hall of Hypatia. Dr. Reville errs in 
supposing that, in the cessation (which was gradual) and the failure (whic! 
it took several centuries to make plain) of this effort of the human mind, there 
was anything sudden, surprising, or miraculous. Three or four centuries con- 
stituted neither an unnaturally long nor a surprisingly short period in which 
to effect the change from Paganism to Christianity and enable man to recognise, 
to enter, to habituate himself to, his new spiritual domicile. 

Dr. Reville believes that the Apollonius of Philostratus originated in a desire to 
eclipse the Jesus of the Christians by a Pagan Christ. The biography of the rheto- 
rician of Lemnos had, he conceives, an express controversial aim. Thisis doubtful. 
The age, except in so faras it was already Christian, was eclectic, not polemical. 
Had Philostratus wished to disparage the Christian Messiah, it is scarcely 
credible that he would haye omitted to mention the name of Jesus. It was as 
another, not a rival Christ, that Apollonius was set up; and one of the organic 
ideas of the work of Philostratus, that virtue is of the essence of deity, and that 
therefore all good men are gods, would consist far more nobly with a recog- 
nition of the Divine excellence of the character of Christ than with its dis- 
paragement in favour of Apollonius. The peculiarity of the religious and 
philosophical position of the Empress by whose command Philostratus wrote, 
and of the society by which she surrounded herself, was ambiguity or 
universalism of religious opinion. That use was made of the evangelical 
memoirs in filling in the details of the history of Apollonius, I have no doubt; 
that the outline of the narrative was to some extent modelled upon that of the 
history of Jesus, I admit. Apollonius was mysteriously born, after annuncia- 
tion by Proteus. A chorus of swans, sent by Apollo, celebrated his birth. He 
displayed in youth a miraculous precocity of religious development. He engaged 
for a time in enterprises of a public and beneficent character. He worked 
miracles. He delivered discourses. Dr. Reville thinks that there followed ‘‘a 
passion, a kind of resurrection, and an ascension.” These are more shadowy, 
and less recognisable. On the whole, however, no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained that tHe apostolic accounts of Christ were deliberately imitated 
by Philostratus. But they were imitated with the purpose and in the spirit 
rather of a rhetorical artist than of a controversialist. 

More credit, perhaps, is due to Dr. Reville for signalising, as one of the 
important agencies in this time of transition, the influence of ‘‘ a priestly family 
composed entirely of women,” which predominated in the imperial palace under 
the dynasty of Septimius Severus. In the year of our era 193, Septimius Severus, 
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grasping the sceptre which had fallen from the nerveless hands of Didius Julianus, 
Pescennius Niger, and Albinus, commenced a vigorous reign of eighteen years » 
He had married Julia Domna, the daughter of a priest who ministered in the temple 
of the Sun, at Emesa, in Ceelesyria. By her beauty and talent she gained a strong 
influence over her husband, and her literary, philosophical, and religious enthu- 
siasm, attracting as it did to the court a number of men eminent in intellectual 
pursuits, threw a mild lustre over the society of the military emperor not unlike 
that which Queen Sophie Charlotte threw over the Court of the Hohenzoilerns 
in Brandenburg. Dion Cassius, the historian, Paulus, Papinian, and Ulpian, 
lawyers, and Philostratus, the fanciful sophist and rhetorician, were among 
the celebrities patronised by Julia Domna, and to the request or suggestion 
of the imperial lady the world is indebted for the remarkable biography on 
which rests the claim of Apollonius to our veneration. Julia Domna continued, 
after the death of Septimius Severus, to influence Caracalla, his son and suc- 
cessor, who reared a temple to Apollonius. She died a few days after Caracalla. 
Julia Maesa, her sister, whose character resembled her own, perpetuated the 
influence of the family. Bringing Elagabalus from the temple of the Sun in 
Syria, she declared him the son of Caracalla by her daughter Soemis, and 
presented him to the troops as their emperor. The soldiers, devoted to the 
house of Septimius Severus, proclaimed him, and, as he proved a foolish, sensual 
boy, Julia Maesa and Soemis reigned for him. Elagabalus and Soemis were 
soon assassinated by the troops, but Julia Maesa had induced the emperor to 
adopt Alexander Severus, son of her daughter Julia Mama, and he was 
proclaimed emperor. His mother held him in absolute control, and the 
influence of the eastern priestesses was thus perpetuated until A.p. 235. For 
nearly forty years the imperial court had been what it was made by these 
women. They seem to have been of speculative, theosophistic turn, with an 
hereditary fondness for sun-worship, a desire to elevate and refine the old 
Paganism, and a leaning towards Christianity. Alexander Severus had the 
statue of Christ, along with those of Abraham, Orpheus, and Apollonius, among 
his household gods. The imperial court, however, while acting upon its age, 
was itself the creation of the time, affording but one illustration of that vast, 
all-embracing tendency which sought to inaugurate a deeper and more spiritual 
civilisation upon the cherished ruins of a civilisation which was felt to be passing 
irrevocably away. 

It is now agreed on all hands that the work of Philostratus is a philosophico- 
religious romance, and the difficulty is to separate the:small modicum of 
historical truth which the book contains from the huge pile of embellishment 
under which it lies buried. Apollonius, it is probable, was born at Tyana, 
a city of Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, about the time when Jesus was born in 
Palestine. He was a philosophical enthusiast, a practiser of the discipline of 
Pythagoras, a peripatetic teacher and lecturer. His sanctity, or his skill in art- 
Magic, impressed his contemporaries, and his name was sufficiently known in 
the time of Philostratus to make it possible for the latter to weave round it the 
romance of hero-worship which he gaye to the world as the story of his life. 
Philostratus is at no pains to impart historical verisimilitude to his narrative. 
He writes in a genial, flowing, free-and-easy style, with none of the gravity of 
the theologian, none of the fierceness of the polemic, none of the earnestness of 
the prophet. Large sections of the book are connected inseparably with a 
scheme of geography as imaginary as that of Jean Paul’s novels, and we haye 
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minute details of conversations which purport to have taken place on the ridges of 
an impossible Caucasus, or in the palaces of a Babylon of the brain. There are 
traces, I think, in Philostratus, of a high-stalking, pedantic, but not unenjoyable 
humour, and one can sometimes see him smile at the expense of his hero, with 
that complacent, ceremonious, rather priggish smile which would befit a rhetorical 
ornament and luminary of the Empress’s blue-stocking and long-robe parties. At 
all events the travels of Apollonius the sage are as entertaining as those of Sindbad 
the sailor. You are constantly coming on passages like this (I use Berwick’s 
translation): ‘‘ It is now time to notice the Hyphasis. . . . This river is as large 
as the Danube, allowed to be one of the most considerable streams of Europe. 
The same species of trees grow on the banks of each, from which distils a liquor 
used by the Indians in making a nuptial oil, with which, if a new married 
couple are not anointed all over by the persons appointed for the purpose, the 
union is thought incomplete, and made invita venere. There is a grove near the 
Hyphasis dedicated to Venus, and a fish called the peacock only to be found in 
it. This fish has the same name as the bird, from its fins being blue, its scales 
spotted, and its tail of a yellow colour like gold, which it can raise and spread 
at pleasure. Besides, there is an insect belonging to the same river which 
looks like a white worm, and when melted produces an oil, from whence issues 
a flame of such a nature as only to be contained in a glass vial. This insect is 
the king’s sole property, and is used by him in destroying the walls of besieged 
towns, for the moment it touches the battlements it is said to kindle such a 
flame as cannot be put out by any of the common means for extinguishing fire.” 
We hear of a woman “ of diminutive stature black from her head to her bosom, 
and white to her feet ;” of pepper-bearing trees ‘‘ under the husbandry of the 
ape ;” of a species of lion which ‘‘ when sick lies in ambush for the ape, whose 
flesh he finds a restorative in illness ;” of the Empusa, a devil-possessed spectre, 
seen in the pale moonlight, with but one leg, the parent, as is supposed by 
certain etymologists, of all ghosts which hop,—hence hop, or Aob-goblins. Mr. 
Punch, I observe, prefers to connect hob-goblins more directly with the hob, 
tracing them to pictures in the fire. Thero is a deal of pretty nursery reading 
in Philostratus about dragons. ‘‘All India is girt in with dragons of a 
prodigious bulk, as it were with zones.” The dragons of the plains are 
‘‘fiery red, with backs like a saw, and beards, which raise their necks, and 
have scales shining like silver. The pupils of their eyes are like stones 
of fire, and possess: a virtue which is all-powerful in the discovery of secrets.” 
The mountain dragons are, if possible, still more eminent. ‘‘ They have 
scales of a golden colour, and are larger than the dragons of the plain. 
They have beards yellow and bushy, and eyebrows more eleyated than the 
others, underneath which are eyes of a stern and terrible aspect. In their 
tortuous windings under the earth they make a noise like that of brass ; their 
crests are red, from which flashes a flame brighter than that of a torch. These 
dragons conquer the elephant, and in their turn are conquered by the Indians 
in the following manner :—they spread a scarlet coat before their holes, em- 
broidered with golden letters, which, being charmed, bring on a sleep that at 
last subdues those eyes which would be otherwise invincible. Other spells, 
consisting of many words extracted from their occult philosophy, are used, by 
which the dragon is so fascinated that he puts his head out of his hole and 
falls asleep over the letters. Whilst he remains in this situation the Indians 
rush upon him with poleaxes, and after cutting off his head, strip it of its 
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precious stones. The stones found in the heads of these mountain dragons are 
said to have a transparent lustre, which emits a variety of colours, and possesses 
that kind of virtue attributed to the ring of Gyges.”” That fascinating passages, 
selected from the occult philosophy of the Indian sages, might be powerful 
spells of a sleep-producing character, is not inconceivable. Of the martichora, 
with man’s head, lion’s form and stature, tail armed with bristles which it shot 
off, Parthian-like, against its foes in retreat,—of griffins and their gold-digging 
propensities,—of the phcenix, which visited Egypt once in 500 years,—of trees 
which bowed politely when they saw philosophers,—of the mountain of wisdom 
with its purifying fire, its oracular well, its large stone vases, containing, one 
wind and the other rain, to be dispensed as the sages determined, it is unneces- 
sary to speak. The reader will probably feel that he is already in a position to 
judge of the historical pretensions of the work of Philostratus. 

Damis is the attendant and disciple of Apollonius, accompanying him in his 
Indian travels, and following him in his subsequent wanderings in the west, 
Damis is something between Johnson’s Bozzy and Don Quixote’s Sancho 
Panza, with hardly a tincture of the apostle of the evangelical history. There 
is some felicity in the conjunction and contrast of Damis and Apollonius. The 
master stalks along in philosophic mantle, conscious to the finger-tips of his 
own sanctity and superiority, his mouth primmed for some unexceptionable 
remark, always in attitude, long-winded, wise, wearisome, sententious, a bore 
of the first magnitude, though with the best intentions, and devoting himself 
immoderately to the good of the species. Damis is another man altogether. 
Judicious, canny, wide-awake ; cultivating philosophy with fine ardour, but 
never forgetting the main chance ; admiring beyond expression a water-drinking 
Apollonius, but limiting his own potations exclusively by Cuddy Headrigg’s 
proviso that the drink be ‘‘ gude,” Damis is in no danger of proving too 
bright for human nature’s daily work. He has a notion, with Gehazi, 
that miracles and good advice may be gracefully paid for, and would like, 
upon the whole, to make the most of both worlds. Thus, when Apollonius, 
in his high-flown, wealth-despising way, is going to decline a present of 
camels, Damis will out with it that the condition of their camels is so deplorable 
‘that instead of their carrying the philosophers, the philosophers will pro- 
bably be obliged to carry them, and therefore,” he adds, ‘‘I just hint the 
necessity of our getting others.” A man like that is of some use to a sage as he 
goes about the world commercing with the skies. ‘‘I just hint,” quoth Damis; 
‘*T don’t commit myself, you will please to observe.” Was this invaluable 
person a native of Scotland ? 

The sayings and doings of Apollonius are, as was to be expected, some- 
times good, sometimes bad, very often indifferent. The main idea of his 
character is that he is a Pythagorean philosopher, and I should say that the 
aim of Philostratus in his biography is as much to exalt Pythagoras as to 
exalt him. In the defence which Philostratus puts into the mouth of Apol- 
lonius when brought to the bar of Domitian, he professes himself simply a 
follower of Pythagoras. That philosopher, he informs the Emperor, “ left 
the earth its animals, and lived on its genuine productions, from an idea of 
their being clean, and sufficient to support soul and body. Garments made 
from what hath life, and which are worn by the bulk of mankind, he held as 
impure ; and on that account he clothed himself in linen, and wore shoes, in 
obedience to the same rule of discipline, made out of the bark of trees, 
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this pure mode of living he derived many advantages, and above all, that of 
knowing his own soul, for he knew he lived at the time when Troy was 
besieged on account of the rape of Helen; that he, who was the most beautiful 
of the sons of Panthus, wore the finest clothes, was killed in the flower of his 
age, and was lamented by Homer for his untimely fate. After migrating 
through various bodies, agreeable to the Adrastian law, which requires the 
soul’s passage through different states, he at length assumed the human form, 
and was born of Mnesarchus the Samian, being changed from a barbarian into 
a sage, and from a Trojan into an Jonian, and rendered so immortal in death 
that he never forgot he was Euphorbus. I have now given the father of ny 
philosophical system, and proved that it is not my invention, but that of 
another, and is come to me as an inheritance.” Apollonius hardly rises above 
this tone of mild and watery sermonising. If it were possible, which it is 
not, and Blount admits as much, to institute anything like a comparison 
between him and Jesus Christ, the mere fact that Apollonius is constantly 
insisting upon the importance of linen-garments, water-drinking, abstinence 
from animal food, and the like, whereas the words of Christ are spirit and life, 
cutting ever to the central and eternal truth in morals, would place an infinite 


distance between them. There is no proof that Apollonius had a firm grasp of 


any of those truths which, in the progress of religious civilisation, have been 
gradually developed, and at last recognised and adopted. His mind floats vaguely 
between pantheism, polytheism, and mqnotheism, and he has unlimited belief in 
all kinds of necromancy. His philosophy of life is a quiet stoicism ; his prayers 
to the gods are all to this effect, ‘‘ grant me few possessions and no wants.” 
There is an occasional ring of manliness and patriotism in his expressions, as 
when he says that the men who died for liberty at Thermopylie made the spot 
on which they fell the highest ground in Greece, or that ‘‘there is nothing in 
human affairs sufficient to terrify a wise man.’ Sometimes a vigorous senti- 
ment is neutralised by the addition of a silly argument in its support. He tells 
the people of Smyrna that, beautiful as their city is, ‘‘it derives greater honour 
from being adorned with men than with porticoes and pictures, or even with 
more gold than what it has at present.” This sounds well, but,it is not the 
majesty of man, or the glory of goodness, excelling all material splendour, that 
Apollonius is thinking of. ‘‘ Buildings,” he goes on, ‘are fixed to the spot on 
which they are erected, and are to be seen in no other part of the earth; but 
good men are seen everywhere, are celebrated in all parts of the world, and 
render the city which gave them birth famous on the earth.” Once, at Ephesus, 
with a view to removing the plague, he has a harmless, half-starved beggar 
stoned to death. The creature wails piteously for mercy, but Apollonius knows 
him to be a demon in disguise, and is inexorable. This is, of course, atrocious. 
The story of his compelling the serpent-demon, which had bewitched Menippus 
Lucius under the form of a beautiful woman, to break her spell and disappear, 
has furnished the subject of one of the most delicately fanciful and exquisitely 
ornate poems in the English language—Keats’s ‘‘Lamia.” The description of 
Apollonius, 


“ With curled gray beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald crown, 
Slow-stepped, and robed in philosophic gown,” 


is a capital portrait of the complacent, self-conscious pedant of Philostratus. 
The poet takes the part of Lamia and her lover against the philosopher :— 
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“For the sage, ~~ 
Let spear-grass and the spiteful thistle wage 
War on his temples. Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful Rainbow once in heaven: 
We know its woof, its texture; it is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnoméd mine, 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-personed Lamia melt into a shade.’ 


The insoluble problem in estimating the historical value of the romance of 
Philostratus, is to ascertain how much of it is due solely to Philostratus and 
to his desire to achieve creditably the task appointed him by the Empress. 
Philostratus is far too important a person in his own eyes to be particular 
about the memory of Apollonius, or reverently afraid of imputing to him 
anything he did not say or do. On the unsophisticated, unlearned, un- 
speculative minds of the men who followed Jesus of Nazareth, the words 
of the Master fell as the sunbeam falls on the colourless plate of the pho- 
tographer, and a portrait was produced whose sole and transcendent merit 
is its accuracy. Whatever materials might exist at the end of the second 
century for composing the biography of Apollonius, they were lost to all pur- 
poses of historical truth when put into the hands of the rhetorician, sophist, 
and fine-talking courtier, who worked them up at the bidding of Julia Domna. 
Apollonius is as good a Christ as could be expected of Philostratus,—that is all. 
While the claims of Christianity were weighed in the scales of ridicule, and 
seriousness was out of the question, a Voltaire or a Blount might edge their 
witticisms with references to the sage of Tyana as well as to any other man 
or thing; but no one would now, I presume, attempt to found an argument 
against the Christian religion on the work of Philostratus. ‘‘ What would have 
been the fate,” asks Dr. Reville, in the concluding passage of his book, which 
is also its best, ‘‘ of our Western world if Christianity had not baptised it with a 
new spirit and animated it with a new life? Let us ask ourselves the question, 
and I think we can solve it without presumption by the following alternative. 
Either the condition of barbarism would have been irremediable, and the brilliant 
Gréco-Roman civilisation would have had no successor; or after a time, thanks 
to municipal institutions, and when the waters of destruction had found their 
level, a certain form of social order, a coarse copy of the society of the ancients, 
would have been gradually established. In the latter case it is easy to foresee 
to what a height of civilisation we should have attained. China is there to give 
us an idea of it. Hollow forms which only serve to hide, and that faintly, a 
state of barbarism in social habits, a hopeless want of moral vigour and taste 
for the infinite, a certain barrenness and incorrigible shallowness of mind, the 
grossest superstitions joined to the most listless indifference to religious and 
scientific truth—-such would have been our condition. 


It is quite possible that 
under such circumstances the recollection of a human being indistinctly known 


by the name of Pythagoras would have floated in our memories as the Buddha 
of the West. . . . I may be mistaken, but when I look at Apollonius the sage, 
with his everlasting maxims, the foolish Damis, and Philostratus the rhetorician, 
and all those emperors and empresses who, in the quietness of their domestic 
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circles, decide how the world is to be restored to virtue—when I look at all 
those councils of women, and men of letters, and others well versed in the 
ritualisms of the age, I seem to have before me a picture of Chinese life with 
all its most characteristic traits. They wish to appear as though they were in 
earnest; they wish to look imposing, but they are simply absurd. . . . How 
pleasant it is to think that at the very time when this old comedy was being 
played out, the gospel of freedom, of more intimate communion with God, of 
progress through holiness, truth, and charity, was already telling upon these 
grown-up children who were in the midst of their games playing at making 
gc 3, and that the feeble and aimless questionings of these outstripped apostles 
of Conservatism were being answered by the fresh, clear yoice which, rejoicing 
in the full vigour of its youth, and resting upon the immovable foundation of 
infinite love, proclaimed both to the individual and to society at large the sacred 
duty of a never-ending reform !”’ PETER BAYNE. 


CHRONICLES OF MEAUX ABBEY. (CHRONICA MONASTERII DE MELSA, A FUN- 
DATIONE USQUE AD ANNUM 1396, AUCTORE THOMA DE BURTON, ABBATE. 
ACCEDIT CONTINUATIO AD ANNUM 1406, A MONACHO QUODAM IPSIUS 

' pomvus.) Edited, from the Autographs of the Authors, by Epwarp A. 
Bonn, Assistant Keeper of the MSS. and Egerton Librarian in the British 
Museum. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vol. I. Longmans. 

Doers it ever occur to a traveller who comes upon the ruins of some old 

monastery in the course of his summer rambles, to inquire to which of the 

monastic orders the building formerly belonged? We have now-a-days among 
our tourists a fair proportion of amateur geologists, who can tell igneous from 
sedimentary rocks, and speculate on the causes which shaped the hills or 
produced those markings on the hard surface of the granite. But to the great 
majority, we suspect, one abbey and another are very much alike, only differing 
in regard to the picturesque. Imagination suggests nothing in their history 
but a repeated chanting of Latin hymns, and the mind finds no employment 
in endeavouring to recall a past which appears to us a mere dull monotony. 

Yet it might possibly give additional interest to those ruins, even where the 

surrounding scenery alone is enough to engross the mind, to think of the 

community that once inhabited their walls as an offspring of one of the great 
religious movements of the Middle Ages. Such interest could not but be felt 
if those movements were better understood. 

The oldest religious houses in England were of the Benedictine order. All 
monasteries erected before the Conquest followed the rule of St. Benedict. Such 
were the famous abbeys of Glastonbury, St. Alban’s, Westminster, Malmes- 
bury, Evesham, Selby, St. Mary’s at York, and a great number of others. 
Almost all the mitred abbots in England were Benedictine, and a large propor- 
tion of the greater monasteries; nor was it until the era of the Crusades that 
any serious innovations were made on the discipline and mode of life enjoined 
upon the followers of St. Benedict. Abuses, however, had crept in, and disci- 
pline generally had become more lax when Robert, Abbot of Molesme, in 
Burgundy, endeavoured, towards the close of the eleventh century, to revive 
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the original strictness of their rule. Unable to effect his purpose, he withdrew 
along with a few faithful followers, to Citeaux, in the diocese of Chalons, where 
they set up a community by themselves, the better to serve God according 
to their own ideal. Huis success even here did not equal his ardent hopes, and 
the community languished until the time when St. Bernard arrived among 
them with thirty companions, determined expressly to devote themselves to a 
more ascetic life than that which prevailed in other monasteries. The influence 
of St. Bernard’s example was immense ; reformed monasteries, called Cistercian 
as being after the model of Citeaux, sprang up everywhere over Hurope, and 
about sixty are said to have been founded by St. Bernard himself. 

Everything connected with the Cistercian rule was calculated to keep the 
brethren in mind of the one great object, purity. All their monasteries were 
dedicated to the Virgin, whose worship had at that time reached its greatest 
ascendancy. The dress of the monks was a white cassock, in marked distinc- 
tion to the black gowns of the Benedictines. The localities they inhabited, 
unlike the older monasteries, which were generally found just outside the walls 
of populous cities, were all secluded valleys or lonely spots, which their own 
industry made beautiful by cultivation ; for their own industry must support 
them if they were to exist at all so far from human intercourse. Even to this 
day the neighbourhood of a Cistercian ruin is commonly a solitude. Of the old 
Benedictine abbeys, some few, like St. Alban’s and Westminster, have been 
kept up for the purpose of Protestant worship ; but Cistercian monasteries have 
been invariably left to moulder. And such is the general loveliness of their 
situations, as well as the picturesqueness of their remains, that no abbey ruins 
are so frequently visited by tourists, or so often become subjects of the artist’s 
sketches. Tintern amid the exquisite scenery of the Wye, Melrose in the sweet 
valley of the Tweed, the fine cultivation of which at this day is not a little 
owing to the monks of old, Netley on the banks of Southampton Water, 
Joreyalle, Fountains, Kirkstall, Furness, and many other instances might be 
quoted of beautiful Cistercian ruins in beautiful situations. It was, indeed, 
the design of St. Bernard that his followers should be brought to contemplate 
the works of the Creator in these seclusions, and not be carried away by that 
love of art and magnificence which distinguished the rival order of the Cluniacs. 
He did not even encourage them to form valuable libraries. ‘‘ Believe me,” 
he said to one of his companions, ‘‘ you will find more lessons in the woods 
than in books. Trees and stones will teach you what you cannot learn from 
masters. Mave you forgotten how it is written, ‘He made him to suck honey 
out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock ?’! You have need, not so much 
of reading as of prayer; and thus may God open your hearts to understand 
His law and His commandments.” Art and luxury were, therefore, things 
positively prohibited, in the first constitutions of the Cistercian order. ‘‘ Their 
buildings,” says Mr. Bond, ‘‘ were to be free from ornamentation; the bell- 
towers not to be built of stone, and even the wooden structure to be of 
moderate height. No coloured glass was to be used, excepting in abbeys 
formerly of a different order, in which the existing stained glass might be 
retained. No extravagances or noticeable refinements in sculpture, painting, 
building, or pavement were allowed, nor any pictures excepting of our Saviour. 
The altar paintings were to be in one colour; and visitors of the houses were 
enjoined to enforce this regulation. The dress of the monks was to be of the 
plainest description, and they were suffered to shave themselves only once a 
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month. Even this was a concession made out of reverence for the Ifoly Com- 
munion. They were to give unqualified obedience to their superior, and all 
appeal to the chapter of their order was prohibited under penalty of excom- 
munication. With a view apparently to check litigious dispositions in the 
convent, it was ordered that no works in canon or civil law were to be kept in 
the common book chests of the monasteries. Every abbey was to have its 
strong prison in which criminals, such as thieves, incendiaries, forgers, and 
homicides, should be locked up at the pleasure of the abbot.” 

It is a question how far these rules were enforced, and how far they 
advanced the best interests of religion. Very different characters of the 
Cistercian order were given by the writers of a later age. Cardinal de Vitry, 
in the thirteenth century, speaks in the highest terms of their widespread repu- 
tation for holiness; but Walter Map, whom modern writers haye miscalled 
Mapcs, never mentions them without a’ bitter sneer. To such a length did he 
carry his animosity against them, that having heard of two Cistercians becoming 
apostates to the Jewish religion, ‘“‘ I wonder,” he said, ‘‘ that if they wished to 
quit their abominable order, they did not turn Christians!”’ They had doubtless 
many prejudices to contend with, and Map’s prejudices were of a most vigorous 
growth. Still, what has been seen in other cases most probably was true of 
the Cistercians. I[uman nature takes its revenge on rules framed to promote 
austerity, and in this instance the rules themselves must have withdrawn the 
monks from more wholesome influences than eyen the strictest discipline could 
have supplied. Their seclusion from the world, as it gave them the less occasion 
to exercise the old monastic virtue of hospitality, may have rendered them the 
easier victims of selfish, sensual indulgence. For, as pointed out elsewhere by 
Map, it was not a seclusion like that of the ancient hermits, who retired into the 
desert. The very fact that there was a considerable community to support 
made it necessary that they should fix upon places which, though uninhabited, 
were fertile, and capable of cultivation. All the means of existence must be 
found upon the spot; the brethren would have no neighbours to depend upon. 
Some wealthy founder, whose broad acres had not yet been thoroughly utilised, 
gave them generally at first a little portion of ground on the margin of some 
large forest, where they could find fuel in abundance, and had a plentiful 
supply of wholesome water. Forthwith they began clearing away the trees 
and cultivating the land; ‘‘to find time for which occupation,” Map cynically 


’ 


remarks, ‘‘it was necessary to give somewhat the less, perhaps, to prayers.’ 


~The land improved vastly under their skill and labour, and their domains were 


enlarged at the same time by the piety of new benefactors. Soon all, or most 
of the neighbourhood became their own; and, true to their ancient principle of 
solitude, they allowed no other monastery, even of their own order, to come 
into their vicinity. There they enjoyed undivided the fruits of their own 
orchards and their own cornfields, yet were not forbidden to receive from pious 
donors a yearly pipe of Gascon wine, or at intervals a butt of Malmsey. The 
absolutism of their abbot’s rule was tempered by*the fact that they elected him, 
and he could hardly impose on others a severity that he himself, perhaps, did 
not always affect. 

We have before us the first volume of a history of one of these settlements 
compiled within the walls of the monastery at the beginning of tho fi teenth 


(1) Deut. xxxii. 13. 
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century. The Abbey of Meaux, a few miles east of Beverley, in Yorkshire, was 
founded in the year 1150, during the reign of Stephen, and while St. Bernard, 
the father of the Cistercian order, was still alive. The writer of this chronicle 
was an abbot of the house, whose tastes seem to have been a little too studious and 
his rule too severe to gain him the cordial goodwill of his brethren; for after 
little more than three years’ administration of the monastery, he gave up his 
charge, and a later pen informs us that his resignation was the chief benefit 
he had conferred upon the house. However that may be, he appears to have 
been a man of praiseworthy industry, and from the neglected or forgotten 
records of the monastery he composed the present narrative of its history from 
the date of its foundation to his own day. Of the substance of this narrative 
Mr. Bond gives us in his preface a very interesting and useful summary, to 
which we must content ourselves merely to refer the reader, as we have hardly 
left ourselves space for an extract, and would be loth to condense still further 
any portion of what is there so well epitomised. Suffice it to say that the 
monastery experienced very various fortunes during the two centuries and a 
half to which the chronicle relates, and that even the general reader will find 
much to interest him in many things, such as the graphic account given at the 
commencement of the foundation of the abbey by William le Gros, Earl of 
Albemarle, the mode in which the abbot acquired certain lands mortgaged by 
Willam Fossard to the Jews, the heavy fine of a thousand marks imposed upon 
the monastery by King John, which led to the dispersion of the brethren for 
a time, the mode in which their services and burials were conducted during the 
interdict laid upon the kingdom by the Pope, the discipline applied to the 
unruly lay brethren, and other matters relating alike to the private history of 
the convent and the general history of the kingdom. 

The work appears to be very carefully edited from two MSS., both of which 
are autographs of Abbot Burton and his continuator. When completed it will 
be an important accession to the materials for English history hitherto accessible 
in print, JAMES GAIRDNER. 


VENETIAN Lire. By Wm. D. Howetts. N. Trubner and Co. 1866. 


THE author of this volume is a young man who is held in high esteem among 
literary men in America as the writer of some lyrics of peculiar merit, and of 
various excellent papers on the dramatic literature of Italy. He was appointed, 
by President Lincoln to the American Consulate at Venice more on account of 
his acquaintance with European languages and literatures than from any 
political considerations. Four centuries of commercial decay have, we may 
assume, left but little official duty for the consul of an active nation in that 
city; but they equally imply abundance of occupation for an intelligent 
observer and a scholar, and Mr. Howells appears to have been never less idle 
than when idle. Holding his position—which was of three years’ duration—by 
consent of the Austrian Government, he preserved a strict neutrality with 
regard to the intimate politics of Venetia, and, though he has resigned his 
consulship, he is still careful in his book to limit himself in that direction to 
the social anomalies referable to political causes, which have gradually hard- 


ened into characteristics of the people. Those who look into this volume to 
discoyer anything new concerning the present ‘‘ situation ” will be disappointed ; 
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and yet to those who reflect how deeply any external forces that may affect a 
country must be qualified by the internal condition of that country, there are 
many profoundly suggestive facts and statements here. 

The particular value of this book is that it brings before us, with a simpli- 
city and freshness of which the subject might have been thought unsusceptible, 
the every-day life of Venice and the traits of its people. The Objects of 
Interest with Mr. Howells are rarely those indicated in one’s guide-book. He 
was evidently not one of the suspected consuls, but las been able to go into 
the blindways of Venetian life, and reports to us what, in that shadowy realm, 
housekeeping, dining, study, love-making, and social life really mean. He tells 
us also, with subtlety of expression, somcthing that almost explains the noble 
habits and professions peculiar to that region for which there are no English 
names,—as the Dolce fur niente, and that expressed in the proud reply of a 
Venetian father, when asked his son’s profession, ‘‘ #2 in Piazza!” Ue gazes 
on Venice sculptured in snow; he sees—still more hears—the uproarious people 
emerging under the first touch of spring; and he sinks with the city into the 
summer sleep, where ‘‘the slumbrous bells murmur to each other in the 
lagoons; the white sail faints into the white distance ; the gondola glides athwart 
the sheeted silver of the bay; the blind beggar, who seemed sleepless as fate, 
dozes at his post.” 

The glitter of the Piazza San Marco has allured Mr. Howells less than the 
shrine-tapers in the byways, of which they were once the only illumination, 
and where they still perhaps shine dimly on the most real life of Venice. Some 
of his sketches of lowly figures and incidents around him are excellent. Occa- 
sionally he may forget that soldi are, after all, not florins, and may make too 
much of some old coffee-grinder or fancier who may have provoked his humour ; 
but generally these etchings are made with exyuisite art. 

We forbear to speak of the many errata which the book contains, as Mr. 
Howells leaves ‘‘to the mercy of the reader” the imperfections ‘‘ which refuse 
to be detected in manuscript,” and which the publication of his work at a 
distance of three thousand miles from its author prevented his correcting in 
print. Mr. Howells is a serious, careful writer, and therefore it is with some 
surprise that one finds hin, now and then, betrayed into such sentimentalism as 
the ‘‘narrow, narrow” this, the ‘‘ gentle, gentle”? that, and even, in one 


’ 


instance, falling into the ‘‘ blue, blue sea!” MoncurE D. Conway. 


Tue LirurGies or 1549 AND 1662. Edited by the Rev. Onpy Suiprey, M.A. 
Joseph Masters. 1866. 
In the ‘‘ Church and the World,” a volume which has been already noticed in 
the FortTNIGHTLY ReEvIEw, Mr. Shipley has an essay entitled ‘‘ T»e Liturgies 
of 1549 and 1662 Contrasted and Compared.’ It is curious and interesting, 
because, like the other essays in the volume, it contains the views, forcibly and 
clearly expressed, of the extreme ritualist party—of the men who regard the 
Holy Communion as the highest mystery of our faith, who talk largely of 
sacramental efficacy and priestly power, who treat of postures and genuflexions, 
of altar-cloths and confession, of the blessedness of celibacy, and the duty of 
praying for the dead ; of men who, calling themselves Catholics, are singularly 
exclusiye, and who discuss with equal seriousness the great doctrines of the 
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Christian faith and the most trivial details of ecclesiastical upholstery. It is 
impossible not to honour the ritualists for their earnestness, their practical piety, 
their self-denial, and for the energy with which they have undertaken to reform 
(according to their notions of reformation) the Church of England. As a body 
they have done much good by stirring up the zeal of more moderate Church- 
men, and they have succeeded in removing, or in lessening, many serious 
abuses. The publications of the ritualists, however, reveal their weakness as 
well as their strength; and the very able papers published in the volume to which 
I have alluded will not be likely to have much weight with those who have 
been educated in a more healthy school, and whose Protestant proclivities forbid 
their seeking for the advance of Christianity in the extension of priestly power 
and the revival of patristic superstitions. 

Mr. Shipley maintains that the First Liturgy of King Edward VI. is con- 
siderably in advance of our present office, and that if a revision be forced upon 
the Church, this is the standard to which she ought to appeal. From a Catholic 
point of view, he considers that this Liturgy ‘‘ ever has been, and is still at the 
present day, the standard of ritual in the Church of England.” In the little 
volume placed at the head of this notice, the two Liturgies are so arranged as 
io enable the reader to compare them. ‘The variations between the earlier and 
later forms are many, and in some instances important. King Edward’s Liturgy 
does not contain the Ten Commandments, and it does contain more than one 
passaze from which sound Protestants would dissent, but which the Anglican 
treasures as dear to the Catholic mind. 

As a ritualist, Mr. Shipley lays down a number of rules—the revival of old 
usages—tor the instruction of good Anglicans; as, for instance, that the sen- 
tences of the Offertory should be said as an antiphon, 7.e. facing east, and not 
as an exhortation, i.e. facing west; that to the wine used in the Holy Com- 
munion should be added ‘a little pure and clean water ;” and he asserts that 
the mystical symbolism of the mixed Chalice is not hard to discover. At the 
same time he proposes other and less technical alterations which appeal to the 
sood sense of his readers, as when he proposes that the Beatitudes of the New 
Law, or the Summary of both Laws, in the words of Christ, should be substi- 
tuted at certain seasons for the Ten Commandments, which form so discordant 
a portion of the Communion Service. 

It will be evident from these few remarks that neither the small volume con- 
taining the Liturgies of 1549 and 1662, with the editor’s introductory remarks, 
nor the essay which he has written on the subject, will have much interest 
for a non-Anglican; but Mr. Shipley’s concluding statements are of wider 
importance, as they show the wishes and determination of a large section of the 
Church. He observes that the Church party, which means his party, deprecatesany 
alteration in the Prayer-Book, but that if those favourable to revision are urgent 
in their demands, certain changes may be effected for which they are not pre- 
pared, and that ‘‘ a Catholic restoration in conformity with the standard of the 
First Book of Edward VI., is, to take a low ground, not more improbable than 
« Protestant revision in accordance with the second book of that king’s reign.” 


JOHN DENNIS. 








